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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


E do not propose to write this month at any length about the 
Festival of Britain. One reason is that we intend to publish an 


appraising article on the subject next month; the Festival deserves 
more extended treatment than we could give it here, and it may be useful, 
too, to give our readers a considered verdict rather than an immediate 
impression. 


There’s A War On 


OREOVER, we niust at all costs guard against the danger of 

becoming Festival-conscious, rather than Korea-conscious. The 
Festival is not really controversial in the Party sense, though the Socialists 
no doubt hoped to derive some credit from it, if it were successful. The 
Government has from the first shown more enthusiasm for the project 
than has the Opposition, but the Festival is nevertheless a national 
enterprise, supported by-every important body of opinion in the country. 
The King was a living witness to this fact when he opened the Festival 
from the steps of St. Paul’s, and we all hope that the practical and moral 
effects of the experiment will justify its cost. 

Some people say that it is absurd to try and recapture the spirit of 1851 
now that we are no longer the most powerful and prosperous nation 
in the world. We do not agree with this point of view. In normal 
circumstances we might have found it quite possible to generate the 
Festival spirit, in spite of our anxiety about the cost of living and the 
balance of payments. 

But the paramount difference between 1851 and 1951 is the difference 
between peace and war. There was no war on then; there is a war on 
now. While balloons are being let off from the South Bank, bombs and 
shells and bullets are being let off in Korea; and our friends and com- 
patriots are dying there. The whole atmosphere of mid-19th-century 
England was peaceful. The atmosphere now is charged with menace, 
and we know that we cannot abandon ourselves wholeheartedly to our 
Festival without ignoring or neglecting what are literally matters of life and 
death. 
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Anti-British Feeling in America 


ENERAL MACARTHUR’S evidence before the Senate Armed 

Services and Foreign Relations Committee, and the obvious inepti- 
tude of our Government over rubber shipments to China, have stimulated 
anti-British feeling in America; and there are signs that the wonderful 
work of reconciliation between the two main sections of the English- 
speaking world, for which history will give such a large share. of credit 
to Mr. Churchill, is momentarily imperilled. 

We must not forget how strong has been the prejudice against us in 
the United States, and how recent is the fraternal alliance upon which 
the future of civilisation now depends. We have been reading, somewhat 
belatedly, Mr. John Gunther’s book, Roosevelt in Retrospect (Hamish 
Hamilton, 21s. net), and have been horrified by the revelations of anti- 
British feeling which it contains. We had come to accept Mr. Roosevelt 
as “‘ the greatest American friend ’’ we had ever had: but Mr. Gunther 
seems to be at pains to demolish this illusion. He tells us that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s actions in support of us during the-early years of the War 
were based upon American self-interest alone. 


Interestingly enough it was not his English blood or any sentimental 
feeling about the British that prompted FDR to his general stand. Actually, 
in most matters, he was not pro-British in the emotional sense at all; in 
fact he rather disliked the British in some ways. What interested him was 
the safety of America. 


We are also told that Mr. Roosevelt was talking, in 1943, of handing over 
Hong Kong to General Chiang Kai-Shek as a preliminary to making it a 
free port. Here are the very words he is said to have used when discussing 
this matter with the American General Stilwell :— 


They (the Chinese) really like us and, just between ourselves, they 
don’t like the British. Now, we haven’t the same aims as the British out 
there. For instance, Hong Kong. Now, I have a plan to make Hong Kong 
a free port. . . . But let’s raise the Chinese flag there first. . . . That’s the 
way to handle that! 


Mr. Gunther mentions, too, the way Roosevelt sided with Stalin 
against Churchill at Teheran, “‘ and proceeded to bait him in the Russian 
dictator’s presence.”” Our American friends should perhaps bear all this 
in mind when they criticise us for not showing a strong enough sense of 
Anglo-American solidarity. 


The Far Eastern Dilemma 


HE great dilemma in the Far East is how to finish the Korean war 
without starting a general war. MacArthur has urged the bombing 
of Chinese bases, the imposition upon China of,a total blockade, and the 
use of Nationalist forces against the mainland. Official‘opinion in London 
and Washington is agreed at least upon the undesirability of “ all out ” 
action against China. But the problem remains, and the casualty lists 
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are getting longer every day. MacArthur was right when he said that 
the Korean war cannot be brushed off as a mere skirmish. He estimated 
that so far about a million men had altogether, on both sides, been killed 
or wounded in Korea. Among the United Nations forces (including 
South Koreans) the figure was nearing the quarter-million mark. “I 
shrink,” said MacArthur, “I shrink with a horror that I cannot express 
in words, at this continuous slaughter of men.” 
But what is to be done? 


The Need for Asian Support 


HE solution which MacArthur recommends, though wrong in our 

opinion, is nevertheless partly right, in that it postulates the need for 
Asian support in Korea. We cannot share his partiality for the Chinese 
Nationalists, and we have just read with some misgiving Mr. Dean Rusk’s 
speech at a dinner of the China Institute in Washington, which contained 
the following significant statement :— 


We recognise the National Government of the Republic of China, even 
though the territory under its control is severely restricted. We believe it 
more authentically represents the views of the great body of the people of . 
China, particularly their historic demand for independence from foreign 
control. That Government will continue to receive important aid and 
assistance from the United States. 


Mr. Rusk is Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, and 
this speech certainly appears to constitute a reversal of policy by the 
United States. Under pressure from MacArthur, and from events, they 
seem to be returning to their old attachment to the Chiang Kai-Shek 
régime. 

We, for our part, are quite convinced that the Western Allies can 
never be completely successful in the fight against Asian Communism, 
unless they have the practical co-operation of the leading anti-Communist 
powers in Asia. But Chiang Kai-Shek—though it may be expedient to 
recognise his position de facto in Formosa—has shown himself to be an 
unreliable ally; and the support which we and the Americans have given 
him in the past has paid us neither a material nor a moral dividend. 
Rather than revert to an association which has been proved undesirable, 
the United States should now, we think, try by every diplomatic means to 
persuade the Governments of India and Pakistan—to mention only the 
two most important—to take a more helpful line, by deeds as well as 
words, in the Middle and Far East. 


Commonwealth Defence Talks 


N this connection we must record with disgust that India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon are not likely to be represented at the Conference of Common- 
wealth Defence Ministers which is due to take place at the end of June. 
The attitude of these three Asian members of the Commonwealth towards 
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the vital issue of security has been consistently inadequate and unworthy. 
They seem to think that they can enjoy the sensation of independence 
without making any of the sacrifices which true independence entails. 

The British Government should not be afraid to speak its mind to our 
Asian partners on this subject. Europeans may be the favourite bugbear 
of Asian chauvinists of all kinds: yet the blood of Europeans is now being 
shed for the freedom of Asian nations from Communist tyranny, and it is 
not right that so many millions of “ free ”” Asians should hold themselves 
sanctimoniously aloof from the struggle. 


Mr. Strachey at Keighley 


N May 19, the War Minister, Mr. John Strachey, made a speech at 

Keighley, in which he stressed the need. for a policy of “ iron 
restraint ’’ towards China. If we were to stop all trade with China, and 
still more if we were to bomb Chinese cities, we should be “ sealing the 
fate of Western man in Asia.”” We should make the Chinese our “ deadly, 
implacable enemies,” without even knocking out their Communist 
Government, which had “ existed for nearly twenty years before it was 
able to conquer any of the cities of China,’’ and which could therefore 
presumably once again wage guerilla warfare from the interior, if it were 
driven from the great centres of population by Allied bombing. 


An Unfortunate Mouthpiece 


E do not know how far Mr. Strachey was expressing merely personal 

opinions, and how far the considered policy of the Government. 
Socialist Ministers are not renowned either for their tact or for their sense 
of responsibility; and this speech may have been just another Ministerial 
indiscretion. 

But if Mr. Strachey was speaking with the full connivance of the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Office, no more unfortunate mouthpiece 
could have been selected. He is not a member of the Cabinet, and his 
record as political philosopher and administrator has not been such as to 
win him much confidence here or in America. It was not, we feel, for 
him to read us a comprehensive lesson on strategy, diplomacy and the 
way to counter Communism. If he must be regarded as a fixture in the 
present Socialist Government, let him at least confine himself as strictly as 
possible to the affairs of his own Department. He should find them quite 
sufficient to occupy his time and his thoughts. 


We Must Not Pander to China 


ode what of the merits of Mr. Strachey’s argument? We have already 
indicated that we disagree with General MacArthur’s proposal that 
the Chinese Nationalists should be supported in action against the main- 
land of China. And we are prepared to agree with Mr. Strachey that the 
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wholesale bombing of Chinese: cities would probably not help towards a 
military decision. But we do not concur in his exaggerated desire to 
propitiate Asian opinion; and we are satisfied that, with or without the 
support of other Asian nations, stronger measures will have to be taken 
against the whole enemy position in and around Korea. A speech like Mr. 
Strachey’s gives some point to General MacArthur’s statement that “ if 
you practise appeasement in the use of force you are doomed to disaster.” 


Folly in Teheran 


VENTS have moved rapidly in Iran, and it seems certain, at the time 

of writing, that government in that country is on the verge of collapse. 
The combination of fanatical uncalculating nationalism and Communist 
intrigue has so far carried all before it in Teheran, and the only leader 
capable of stemming it has left his country on a voyage of health to 
Europe after an interview with the Shah which may, or may not, have some 
significance. It is clear that the Irani Government cannot be allowed to 
take over all the activities of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company: Iran would 
lose the better part of its revenue, and the world an essential supply of 
oil. This imminent danger has, fortunately, brought the Governments 
of Britain and the United States together, and there is, as yet, no reason 
to despair of a recourse to negotiation—the only alternative to a very 
serious clash. 


A Crippled Lion ? 


HE British Notes, addressed to the Irani Government, have been 

moderate in tone, and we consider that in this particular context the 
United Kingdom Government has handled the situation well. But it is 
clear that it is most dangerously handicapped by the belief—for which it 
is itself responsible and which is widely held—that the British lion is 
fatally enfeebled and can be flouted at will by all who so desire. A 
significant cartoon, just published in a Teheran newspaper, derides the 
noble animal as an aged cripple, its nerveless paws bound up in tattered 
fragments of the Union Jack. The moment may therefore be at hand 
when it is necessary to show that the lion can still be formidable, and 
that if he prefers to roar like any sucking-dove, it is from a true desire 
to be patient with fanaticism and folly, and not from lack of spirit or of 
power. 


An Ironical Situation 


f fava Opposition’s conduct towards Mr. Morrison’s handling of the 
Persian oil dispute has been loyal, responsible and restrained, as it 
always is when the Government is acting to the utmost of its capabilities 
in the country’s interests. While sharing their sentiments on this very 
vital issue, we may permit ourselves an ironical chuckle at the spectacle 
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of Mr. Morrison, the arch-exponent of nationalisation, defending the 
rights of British private property in Persia, and expatiating on the 
benefits conferred on the Persian people by British private enterprise 
in Iranian oil. It needed no extraordinary advocacy to make plain the 
justice of the British Company’s case. A Foreign Secretary with a different 
record of opinion and performance need not have qualified his brief with 
the affirmation of a Government’s right to do what it likes with property 
in its own territory. This is unlikely to be the last occasion on which 
Labour, having sown the wind, will reap the whirlwind. 


Havering About Turkey 


N view of events in Persia, it is more than ever to be welcomed that 

the United States Government should be showing a greatly increased 
determination to secure some better organisation for defence in the Middle 
East. It has now proposed in definite terms that Greece and Turkey should 
be accepted as full members of the Atlantic Pact. Quibbling on the pretext 
that they are not Atlantic nations would be silly, even if the admission of 
Italy had not already made nonsense of the point, and wedo not understand 
the hesitations which are attributed to our Government and also to 
France. Turkey, in particular, is vital to Middle Eastern defence, and 
the protest against her exclusion which her representative delivered at 
Strasbourg, shows that both Britain and France are shaking the confidence 
of an ally more essential to Western security, and far better armed, than the 
great majority of existing signatories of the Pact. There is only one course 
within reason for our Government to take, and that is to back whole- 
heartedly the initiative of the United States. 


The French Election 


S the fateful day approaches when the French people will vote for a 

new National Assembly, world interest is once more focusing itself 
upon the stern, unbending figure of General de Gaulle. Will he be 
returned to power? Will he be politician enough to come to terms with 
other individuals and groups, and so make the best of a limited victory? 
Upon the answers to these questions the future in France—perhaps the 
future of France—may depend. 

We have lately been reading a book which we warmly recommend to 
anyone interested in modern French politics. It is by a distinguished 
Cambridge don, David Thomson, and it is called Two Frenchmen: Pierre 
Laval and Charles de Gaulle (The Cresset Press, 12/6 net). The whole 
book has topical as well as historical value—especially the latter part, 
which deals with de Gaulle. 


De Gaulle: Virtues and Faults 


} i E is shown to be a man of surpassing ability and self-confidence, but, 
since his father was a professor at a Jesuit college, it is hardly 
surprising that he (the General) “was encouraged to see ideas and 
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principles as absolutes.” He was a prisoner-of-war in Germany for the 
last two years of World War I; and his captivity enabled him to acquire 
a good command of the German language—a fact which may yet be of 
considerable importance. 

Mr. Thomson’s book is full of useful information and wise judgment. 
He is aware of de Gaulle’s great virtues: he is also aware of his very serious 
faults. 


The spirit of repentance is lacking: and that is perhaps the most 
dangerous element of all in his spiritual make-up. Such a man can go very 
far in any nation where his rivals are hesitant and public opinion is con- 
fused. 


Opinion in France to-day certainly shows every sign of confusion. So 
perhaps, if Mr. Thomson is right, General de Gaulle is now about to 
embark on another dramatic and eventful stage in his career. 


Canaris, the Man of Mystery 


R. IAN COLVIN contributed last year to this Review an article 

entitled “The Hendaye Tapestry,” which attracted considerable 
attention for the new light which it threw upon the relations between 
General Franco and Admiral Canaris, Chief of the German Intelligence. 
He has now published a book (Chief of Intelligence. Victor Gollancz. 
12/6 net.) upon Canaris’s whole record in that important post, which he 
held from 1935 till his arrest and execution for complicity in the plot 
against Hitler’s life in the final phase of the war. Mr. Colvin has an 
intimate knowledge of Germany, gathered both before and since the war, 
together with a wide range of acquaintance amongst German leaders of the 
military and official caste. He has, therefore, been able to piece together 
an astonishing mosaic of intrigue, which it is fascinating to study. Much of 
it is necessarily based on hearsay, since many essential papers, particularly 
on the British side, have not yet seen the light, while others: (like the 
greater part of Canaris’s own diary) have probably been destroyed. But 
the book establishes a convincing case for the view that Canaris from 
the outset regarded Hitler as a fatal menace to his own country and worked 
consistently for his suppression as master of Germany’s fate. 


What Was Canaris’s Aim ? 


HAT Canaris hoped to achieve by Hitler’s ruin is not so clear. 

Mr. Colvin reaches no definite conclusion, though he laments in 
his final pages that Canaris “ was not fully understood until it was too 
late.” Nothing is harder to decide than the question how far Govern- 
‘ments under threat of war—and still more Governments when actually 
engaged in it—can trust a highly placed enemy who purports to reveal 
the plans of his own side. It is probable, indeed, that Canaris hoped for 
an understanding between the Western Allies and Germany’s military 
leaders, which would have led to a compromise peace. It is also doubtless 
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true, as Mr. Colvin writes, that he followed what Goethe called ‘‘ the 
independent conscience,” and used the tortuous processes of which he was 
a master for a cause which he held to be right. But we must take leave to 
doubt his value as an asset to the United Nations, of which they could 
have made better use than they actually did. 


No-one Trusts the Talleyrands 


OOD causes have at times been assisted by men, such as Talleyrand, 

who betray the Governments by which they are employed: but even 
when successful, they have usually been distrusted by their contemporaries 
and condemned by posterity, when judgment on their proceedings is 
finally made. Canaris succeeded in only one of his intrigues against 
Hitler; he undoubtedly helped to stiffen Franco against Hitler’s demand 
for a free passage to Gibraltar and North Africa. That was an important 
service to his country’s enemies, but it stands alone. In all his other 
efforts he failed to win their confidence, so far as we at present know, and 
failed no doubt because his webs of duplicity, or decuplicity, were so 
intricate and involved that no-one could be sure where in truth he stood. 


Men and Moles 


UCH men do not breed confidence in the society from which they 

spring; and no-one who reads Mr. Colvin’s vivid story is likely to feel 
more trusting of the military caste for whose restoration to supremacy 
Canaris toiled and spun. His loyalties were unquestionably deep and 
sincere, but they were not the type of loyalties in which free peoples 
believe; and history is always likely to prefer men who fight in open 
daylight like men, to those who burrow underground like moles. 


Raw Materials, East and West 


AW materials have been much in the news this last month, and both 

the British and U.S, Governments have been exercised by the problem 
of keeping the inadequate supplies available on the right side of the Iron 
Curtain, and once there, so distributed as best to serve the needs of their 
defence programmes. Questioned about exports to China, His Majesty’s 
Ministers at first displayed all the vagueness as to detail which the country 
has come to expect from them. The Opposition’s firm insistence at length 
dug out some concrete information and the assurance that no materials 
of military value will be sent to China. This will suit the popular mood 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and should help to improve Anglo- 
American relations, which, as we have said, are by no means all that 
they should be. So should the visit to Europe of Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the 
U.S. Director of Defence Mobilisation, who has been over to study needs, 
assess priorities and talk to Ministers. He has already shown statesman- 
ship by refusing to be nettled by the mischievous sneers at the American 
economy of Mr. Bevan and his followers. We wish him all success. 
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Private Wisdom, Public Folly 


DDLY enough, the Government’s anxieties about raw material 

scarcities and possible unemployment are not found nearly to the 
same degree among manufacturers themselves. The reason may well be 
that ever since devaluation the Government has been hoarding gold, a 
relatively useless commodity as things are to-day, and that actuated by this 
mistaken policy its trading Departments have allowed stocks to run low. 
Private traders, on the other hand, have followed the dictates of foresight 
and common sense, and have plumped for large stocks and large over- 
drafts, within the limits of their freedom to do so. The physical needs 
of the defence programme now demand that these stocks be disgorged. 
Yet the principal effect of the Budget will be to discourage the turning-over 
of stocks into overtaxed profits, and its inflationary pointers add to the 
attractions of a stockpile and a bank overdraft. The situation calls for 
a clear change of economic policy. 


Tighter Credit 


HYSICAL controls will not serve to tap resources which are already, 

albeit sometimes covertly, in the traders’ hands. Monetary policy—i.e., 
tighter credit—almost certainly would. Some system of tighter credit 
(though not necessarily a change in the rate of interest), besides doing 
something to uphold the internal value of the pound, would make stock- 
piling a more difficult proposition, and would thus damp down at any rate a 
part of the demand for scarce materials which is the root cause of. the 
present drift into inflation. It is cowardly of the Government’s apologists 
to blame all our troubles on America, when we might be taking positive 
steps to help ourselves. The possibilities of monetary policy have been 
much canvassed lately as a remedy for internal inflation, but what is not 
sufficiently stressed is its capacity for effecting a release of existing stocks. 
In this way we should get a “ breather,’ and partly insulate ourselves 
from the effects of prices in America. This would help until world prices 
settled down. Unfortunately the application of monetary remedies is not 
to be looked for from a tottering Socialist Government. 


How Bevan Sees Us 


URING the past month Mr. Aneurin Bevan has been active both 
with tongue and pen. He evidently intends to persist in his criticism 
of the Government’s economic policy, and so to gain all the popularity 
which his late colleagues may lose on the Left of the Labour Party. 
But if the economic prospects brighten at all, Mr. Bevan will not be dis- 
countenanced: he will then claim that such improvement as there may 
be is entirely due to the sensational effect of his resignation! 
He has recently written an article in Tribune on the need to protect the 
social services against the depredations of the Treasury. In the course of 
this article he makes a remark the implications of which are outrageous. 
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He says that “ if the arms programme is to be partly financed by raids on 
the social services, then national defence will create enemies inside as 
potent as those outside the nation.”” This means, in plain language, that 
Mr. Bevan thinks the patriotism of the British people rests upon nothing 
but material self-interest; that their love of their native land is virtually 
identical with their love of the “‘ Welfare State.”” In making such a sug- 
gestion, Mr. Bevan is insulting the great mass of his fellow-countrymen. 
He is gravely misrepresenting those of whom he claims to be the champion. 


Should the King Dissolve Parliament ? 


E have been taken severely to task by a correspondent (whose letter 

appears on page 360) for having suggested that His Majesty the 
King might now consider using his Prerogative to end the Parliamentary 
deadlock. As this is a matter of great importance, we feel a duty to make 
our views on it as clear as we possibly can. 

It is essential first of all to distinguish between the Constitutional and 
the practical aspects of the question. It is one thing to say that it would 
not be right for the King to dissolve Parliament, and quite another to say 
that he has no right to do so. In fact there is no doubt whatever that the 
Constitutional objection to such action by the King is simply not valid. 
The King has a perfect right to dissolve Parliament: that right belongs to 
him, and to him alone. 


Would it be Expedient ? 


UT much the more difficult question remains. Would it be expedient 

for him to involve the Monarchy in political controversy? Would 
not the advantages of a new Parliament and, probably, a stronger Govern- 
ment be outweighed by the resentment which many Socialists would feel 
against the Crown, if the Election resulted in their discomfiture? 

We must make it plain at once that we do not believe the overriding 
duty of the Monarchy is to remain universally, always and at all costs 
popular. That is a doctrine which we do not accept. Of course it is 
vital that the Monarchy should command the love and devotion of most 
of the people most of the time; and a chronically unpopular Monarchy 
is, or should be, a contradiction in terms. But that is not to say that the 
Crown should be relegated to a purely symbolic réle. Our Monarchy is 
a Constitutional Monarchy; and one of its chief duties must be to protect 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitution. It can hardly hope to do 
this if it allows its own Prerogative to go by default—or to be limited, in 
effect, to relatively trivial functions like the appointment of Knights of 
the Garter. 


The Alternative 


HOSE who shrink from the idea that His Majesty should be free to 
dissolve Parliament when he sees fit should ask themselves :—What is 
the alternative? The Second Chamber has been temporarily deprived 
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of its power to force a Government, based upon a majority in the House 
of Commons elected for five years, to seek an earlier verdict from the 
nation. Only the Royal Prerogative, therefore, can now defend us from 
an oligarchic system of government, under which a majority—however 
small—in the House of Commons, and more especially the leaders of 
that majority, may have unlimited power for five years and may alone 
decide when, if at all, within that period to allow the electorate to “ have 
a look in.” That system is indeed almost established if we admit that 
only the present Prime Minister, the leader of a Party which may well 
have lost even the tenuous majority it had in 1950, should now be com- 
petent to obtain a Dissolution. A man in Mr. Attlee’s position is all too 
likely to hold out against an immediate Election. Is it right, is it reason- 
able, is it democratic, that he alone should decide? Would it not be far 
better to leave that decision in the hands of one whose office places him 
above Party, and whose sole preoccupation is the welfare of all his people? 


A Practical Suggestion 


F course the King would never be influenced by Gallup polls. It isa 

matter of indifference to him which Party wins an Election, and he can 
afford to read the reports of political astrologers with even more serene 
detachment than the rest of his subjects. But if he considers that an 
Election is desirable in the national interest, he should not feel in the least 
inhibited from making this opinion public. 

For all we know, the King may not consider an Election to be desirable at 
this moment; and we have no reason whatever for supposing that he has 
been debating in his own mind, or with his intimate advisers, whether or 
not to use his Prerogative. But we would humbly suggest that the time 
has come for him to ask Mr. Attlee to agree to a Dissolution. (This 
would be a reversal of the usual procedure, but it might be more expedient, 
in present circumstances, than an outright Dissolution.) If Mr. Attlee 
refused to agree, two courses would then be open to His Majesty: either 
to dissolve Parliament without the Prime Minister’s acquiescence, or to 
make public his request to the Prime Minister, the reasons for that 
request, and the Prime Minister’s reasons for not complying with it. 
We do not believe that the Monarchy would do itself any harm by acting 
in this way. Though it might suffer a fleeting loss of popularity among the 
hot-heads of the Left, its already vast prestige would be enhanced in the 
long run. Besides, it would be doing its duty. 


Local Elections 


HE results of the latest Borough and Urban District Council elections 

are on the whole encouraging to the Conservative Party. Three- 
quarters of the seats contested were already held by Conservatives: so 
it would not have been altogether surprising if there had been a slight 
recession. 
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But in fact, so far from receding, Conservative and Conservative-sup- 
ported candidates made a net gain. Moreover, seats were won in places 
such as Tottenham, East Ham, Burnley and Preston, where Socialism 
is, to say the least, no negligible force. The most spectacular successes 
of all were in Leeds and Carlisle, where complete new Councils were 
elected and the Conservatives gained control. The poll at local elections 
is of course much lower than at a General Election. Even so, these results 
suggest a continuing trend in the right direction. 


East Midlands Empire Week 


FINE example of political education at its best is the “‘ Empire 
Week ” which has just been taking place in the East Midlands and 
which was organised by Mr. Maurice Chandler and his colleagues in the 
Conservative Area Office at Leicester. Meetings were held in most of the 
main centres—Loughborough, Matlock, Derby, Grimsby, Leicester, 
Chesterfield, Lincoln, Nottingham, Market Harborough, Grantham, 
Boston, Northampton, Ripley, Wellingborough, Stamford and Mansfield 
—and the speakers were carefully chosen for their knowledge of Common- 
wealth affairs. 

The motto of this remarkable combined operation was “ Britain, the 
Empire and the World’; so there was obviously nothing narrow or 
exclusive about the spirit in which it was conceived. Chandler and Co. 
are to be congratulated on a most imaginative effort, which helps to prove 
both the vitality and the Commonwealth-mindedness of our Party to-day. 
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WILL THE UNITED NATIONS 
SUCCEED ? 


By THE RicHt Hon. SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN, O.M. 


HE United Nations evidently 
reached a crisis in its fate last 
June. Till then, from a bad start, 
it seemed to be steadily slowing down. 
This was not due to any fault in the 
conception of a World Organisation for 
the maintenance of peace and security 
nor to any particular defect in its 
structure. 

We must remember that, when we 
plan such an organisation, its effective- 
ness must necessarily depend on the 
manner in which it is used. We should 
have been taught that by the failure of 
the League of Nations and of various 
other less ambitious. projects that had 
preceded it. Both the Covenant of the 
League and the Charter of the United 
Nations are reasonably efficient instru- 
ments. The decline and ultimate failure 
of the League can be traced, not to any 
fault in the Covenant, but to the renun- 
ciation by certain of the Member States 
of the very principles which the Cove- 
nant had been designed to establish 
and maintain, and to the failure of the 
other members to grasp that their own 
independence and indeed their very 
existence might depend upon prompt 
united reaction against aggression. 

The League’s handling of the Man- 
churian incident in 1931 (which pre- 
sented it, admittedly, with an extremely 
difficult problem) has to be accounted 
a failure. That failure surely encour- 
aged aggressive plans in other quarters. 
Mussolini’s invasion of Abyssinia 
followed, and the League’s hesitation 
to apply any really effective sanction in 
that case, or in the later case of Albania, 
seemed to show that a Great Power 
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stood above the law, and that the world 
had not yet succeeded in organising 
united resistance to aggression. The 
way was open to the Second World 
War. 

During the first four and a half years 
of its existence, the United Nations 
certainly gave little promise that it 
would prove a better safeguard than the 
League. Though the League failed in 
the end, there was a period, if only a 
short one, when its principal Members 
seemed to be inspired by a true spirit of 
co-operation and did in fact work 
together to some purpose for the main- 
tenance of peace and the betterment of 
the lot of mankind. It is unfortunately 
only too true that the United Nations 
has never enjoyed even so transient a 
success. From the very beginning, at 
the very first session of the Security 
Council in London, it was clear that 
certain Members (foremost amongst 
them the Soviet Union) were not 
minded to use the United Nations in the 
way that had been intended. Instead 
of bringing an honest contribution to 
the peaceful solution of difficulties, they 
deliberately sought to create them, to 
exasperate differences, to embarrass the 
other Members and to indulge in antics 
which they seemed to think their propa- 
ganda policy required. (The Russians 
should be the best judges of this last 
point, but it is permissible to wonder 
whether they really were.) They 
opposed almost every proposal that 
might have been expected to lay a surer 
foundation for peace, and where direct 
opposition was too difficult they re- 
sorted to obstruction, by repetition at 
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inordinate length of machine-made 
speeches supplied to them from Mos- 
cow. If this procedure gave men the 
idea of the long-playing gramophone 
record, the Soviet Government can be 
counted as having made at least one 
contribution to our scientific amenities. 

By June of last year the Soviet 
Government had made nonsense of the 
Security Council, and had virtually 
brought that portion of the work of the 
United Nations to a standstill. 

Then suddenly, towards the end of 
that month, the North Korean aggres- 
sion took place. The United Nations 
was plainly faced with a situation in 
which it had to take a. vital decision. 
The fate of the League of Nations was 
remembered. Was the United Nations 
to fail in its duty and let slip this chance, 
or had it learnt the lesson that the 
yielding of one position inevitably, in 
such circumstances, leads to further 
retreat ? To some, Korea seemed 
remote, geographically and in interest 
for a great number of the Member 
States, but the point was that the 
aggression was flagrant : North Korea 
had deliberately declared war without 
any attempt at peaceful settlement : the 
circumstances were attested by an inter- 
national commission which had been 
sent out to Korea by the United Nations 
and was on the spot. If the United 
Nations were to turn its back upon that 
situation, could it ever be expected to 
act better in similar situations to which 
its inactivity might be expected to give 
rise? The real crisis had come. 

At that moment, the Soviet delegate 
was happily, but quite illegally, absent 
from the Security Council, having been 
withdrawn in the previous January as a 
protest against the continued presence 
in the Security Council of the repre- 
sentative of the Government of Tchiang 
Kai-shek. The Security Council was 
immediately summoned and was able 
to adopt a suitable, and useful, resolu- 


tion, which would inevitably have been 
vetoed by the Soviet Delegate if he had 
been present. 

The United Nations rose to the occa- 
sion and has since been engaged in a 
struggle against the aggressor, who has 
received massive and scarcely veiled 
assistance from other quarters. It was 
inevitable, owing to various circum- 
stances, that the brunt of the fighting 
fell on the United States. We and other 
Members of the United Nations have 
made such contributions as we can, but 
that will not bear comparison with what 
America has done. We can only pay 
the tribute of our admiration to the 
heroism of the American forces and to 
the skill of their commanders, and offer 
our deep sympathy with them in their 
grievous losses. 

We are clearly still in the midst of the 
struggle, and we cannot yet see the 
ultimate outcome. We may have a long 
and hard road to travel yet, and it might 
be thought premature at this time to 
hazard any estimate of the effect of the 
Korean campaign on the fortunes of the 
United Nations. 

But it is perhaps permissible, even in 
the midst of all the dangers that 
threaten, to draw attention to certain 
considerations that may give ground 
for hope. 

It has already been said that the 
Soviet Union was not represented in 
the Security Council at the outbreak of 
the aggression. And for a while the 
Soviet Delegate held aloof. But the 
Soviet Government soon found a pre- 
text for sending him back to his place 
at the Council Table. The alphabetical 
order of rotation brought the Soviet 
Delegate into the Presidency for the 
month of August, and on the first of 
that month, he presented himself and 
took his place in the President’s chair. 
Since then, the Security Council has 
been almost completely obstructed in 
its work, as indeed it had been prior to 
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June, 1950. This had been a continuous 
process ever since the beginning of 
the United Nations, but until last 
June or so it had been perhaps 
intensified. . 

So much had the Council lost in 
authority and prestige that there had 
been a growing tendency to take pro- 
blems rather to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, where the veto 
does not exist, than to the Security 
Council where the Soviet delegate, 
often by his single vote, has prevented 
good solutions and killed beneficent 
proposals. To quote only two examples 
of this tendency, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom in 1947 
preferred to submit the question of 
Palestine direct to the General Assembly 
rather than expose it to the hazards of 
the Soviet veto in the Security Council. 
Again, in the Security Council, the 
Soviet delegate had vetoed a proposal 
for the despatch of a Commission to 
watch Greece’s frontiers with her nor- 
thern neighbours who were fomenting 
civil war in Greece and were giving aid 
and comfort to the rebel Greek guer- 
rillas. The matter was taken on to the 
General Assembly, where a recommen- 
dation was adopted in the teeth of 
opposition by the Soviet Government 
and satellites for sending such a Com- 
mission to Greece. This recommenda- 
tion was ‘acted upon, and the Commis- 
sion did extremely good work : it was 
largely through its good offices that the 
fighting in Greece was brought to an 
end. 

When the General Assembly met last 
autumn it had to consider the situation 
in which the Soviet Government had, 
since the beginning of August, paralysed 
the Security Council in a time of grave 
crisis. The United States Secretary of 
State, Mr. Acheson, first tabled certain 
proposals, the effect of which would be 
to encourage the General Assembly to 
take a more active interest and play a 
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more direct part in questions relating 
to the maintenance of international 
peace and security. For that purpose, 
the General Assembly was to be 
assisted by a Commission that would 
keep a watch on menacing situations, 
and it would be enabled to organise 
before hand military measures, if need 
be, for the enforcement of its recom- 
mendations. 

It is to be hoped that these proposals 
may be worked out and may prove 
beneficial. While undoubtedly within 
the four corners of the Charter (in spite 
of Soviet allegations of their “ ille- 
gality ’’), they would offer a way round 
the veto and in this way they may 
constitute an improvement in the 
machine. But a word of caution must 
be uttered : it is not certain that a body 
so large and unwieldy as the General 
Assembly is entirely well fitted to deal 
with disputes or act as mediator. 

These, and other proposals that may 
be brought forward, represent merely 
mechanical improvement, such as has 
been gradually developing, in one way 
or another, during the life of the United 
Nations. If they are improvements, 
they are all to the good. But more than 
mechanical improvement or adjustment 
is needed: if the right spirit is not 
there the machine cannot be expected 
to work smoothly or effectively. 

What hope is there of a better spirit ? 
On this it is difficult to write with much 
degree of confidence. But we have, 
first and foremost, the fact that the 
United Nations has not failed, as did 
the League, by recoiling before aggres- 
sion. If aggression in Korea can be 
proved to be a failure, that may render 
less likely its repetition elsewhere. Even 
if that aggression is not, as we hope, 
overwhelmingly defeated and brought 
to naught, United Nations forces have 
already inflicted such losses on the 
aggressors, in men and material, as to 
render it far more difficult in the future 
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to find puppets who will consent to act 
as the spearhead of attack. 

Even if aggression can be discredited, 
we may not expect any complete or 
immediate change of heart in those 
whose policy it seems to be to stir up 
hatred and foster strife for their own 
particular ends. But we might expect 
that the result might be to dissipate or 
delay the immediate dangers that 
threaten us, by imposing a change of 
method if not a change of basic policy. 

A change of heart is a more distant 
prospect, and it probably cannot be 
achieved by force. But that does not 
mean that we must remain for ever in 
a posture of mere passive defence, 
awaiting attack to come upon us. We 
must adopt a more forward policy, and 
go over to the offensive. By that, of 
course, it is not for a moment suggested 
that we should take a leaf out of the 
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aggressor’s book and launch a “ pre- 
ventive war.” What is meant is that the 
peoples of the free countries must make 
every effort to prove the success of their 
own systems and their superiority over 
those of the totalitarian States. It 
means that those countries must work 
their hardest to put their own house in 
order, labour without ceasing to develop 
their own resources in peace, contrive 
that the benefits are justly shared, show 
that their way of life can bring happi- 
ness, that freedom of belief, freedom of 
speech, the right to question and 
criticise, make for material and moral 
progress. Then it may be that we shall 
convert others by the teaching of hard 
facts that cannot for ever be suppressed, 
and that those others may refuse to 
live longer under the tyranny that now 
oppresses them. 
ALEXANDER CADOGAN. 


THE FUTURE OF 
BROADCASTING 


By SELWYN LLOYD, C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 


HE present Charter of the B.B.C. 
expires on January 1, 1952. A 
decision as to the future structure 

of broadcasting in this country has, 
therefore, to be taken this year. In 
some ways, it is an unfortunate time. 
Pre-occupation with foreign affairs, and 
rearmament and the constant political 
strain caused by the even balance of 
parties in the House of Commons, are 
bound to diminish the care and thought 
given. to the future of broadcasting. 
With the best will in the world, the 
politicians who have to make the 
decisions will not have -time for the 
thought and study which the matter 
deserves. Nor did the Beveridge Report 
make it very much easier for the over- 
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burdened M.P. An admirable’ quarry 
from which the research student can 
gather large quantities of valuable 
materials, the Report is too lengthy for 
speedy digestion. This is a great pity, 
because we are now at the parting of the 
ways, and there are important decisions 
to be taken. 

Before I develop that theme, I should 
like to record the outstanding impres- 
sion left on my mind by the past two 
years of study of broadcasting problems. 
The written evidence, the witnesses who 


_ came before us, my visits to Canada and 


the U.S.A., the arguments with all and 
sundry, the work of drafting, and the 
comments on the Report, have all 
impressed upon me the power and 
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influence of this medium of expression. 
In fact, under its present unified control, 
it is too powerful. It has too much 
influence. The audiences are too large. 
One speech can so affect listeners as to 
change the course of events: one 
mistake can damn a politician or an 
artist: a bad review or criticism can 
ruin a play or a book: one evil man can 
corrupt tens of thousands: one ill- 
chosen play can bring fear at night to 
thousands of homes. Under a diversi- 
fied system of control and transmission, 
with many programmes, the radio 
would become far less powerful. 

The Press provides a good analogy. 
Newspapers have influence, but no one 
paper dominates public opinion. If all 
the newspapers were put under a single 
management, and if that management 
produced the only three newspapers 
permitted to be published, with circula- 
tions corresponding to the average 
winter listening figures for the Light, 
Home and Third Programmes, i.e., 5? 
million, 3} million, and 100,000 respec- 
tively, we should at once have a 
situation in which that management and 
those papers had too much power and 
influence. It would be immediately 
obvious. The public, confronted with 
the end of the provincial dailies and 
weeklies, and of the other national 
dailies, would realise at once how much 
they were losing in diversity of opinion 
and style, and in opportunity for expres- 
sion. The loss would be realised, and 
it would be appreciated that the medium 
had in those circumstances become too 
powerful. 

That brings me back to the parting 
of the ways. One of the stock argu- 
ments for retaining the B.B.C. as a 
monopoly has been that there are not 
enough wavelengths available to British 
broadcasting to make competition real. 
That is no longer true. The develop- 
ment of higher frequency broadcasting 
could revolutionise the position. It is 
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now technically possible, we are told, 
to have at least three more sound 
programmes with national coverage. 
We could have a large number of local 
transmissions of sound and television 
programmes with restricted coverages. 
The demands of the capital investment 
programme, and of rearmament, have 
hampered these developments, but that 
situation cannot last for ever. If the 
decision were taken now to have a large 
number of transmissions under different 
controls, it would be technically pos- 
sible to organise that number. But if 
it is decided to adhere to a restricted 
system of unified control, all technical 
developments will be subordinated to 
that principle, and incorporated in the 
present three national sound pro- 
grammes and one television programme. 
The chance of a large number of local 
independent stations will have gone. 

Ina second respect, we are also at the 
parting of the ways. Television is still 
in the comparatively early stages of 
development. Under the B.B.C. it is 
being developed on the lines of sound 
broadcasting. The new Director, for 
example, has spent many years working 
in that field. The temptation will be to 
apply sound techniques and methods, 
and to try to develop a television service 
that will not unduly damage sound 
broadcasting. If sound and television 
were now entrusted to different agencies, 
it would result in a very healthy 
competition, and, in the case of sound 
broadcasting, techniques would be deve- 
loped that would confound the popular 
belief that television will gradually kill 
sound. Television would develop in its 
own way, and without restriction. But 
the split must take place now, or it will 
be too late. 

Quite apart from the argument of 
excessive power, there are other cogent 
reasons against a monopoly, such as its 
size, its unwieldiness, and its ossifying 
effect upon its employees, who have no 


chance of alternative employment. Un- 
fortunately, space does not admit of the 
development of those arguments. 

I believe, therefore, that the House 
of Commons should take a speedy 
decision in principle that broadcasting 
is no longer to develop within the struc- 
ture of a single corporation. Television 
could be hived off from sound without 
difficulty. A new television corporation 
would have to be set up, with adequate 
borrowing powers. 

The next step would be to take a 
decision in principle as to whether 
broadcasting—either sound or television 
—should rely upon any source of 
revenue other than licence fees: in 
other words, whether sponsoring should 
be permitted. If it were decided to have 
no sponsoring, I would advocate the 
creation of another public corporation 
to develop local sound broadcasting 
with a proportion of the licence fee as 
its revenue. There would then be three 
corporations responsible for broad- 
casting. That would do something to 
break down the monopoly, and to bring 
in a spirit of competition. It would also 
in my view, lead to a further devolution, 
or split, in due course. 

But that is definitely my second 
choice. While it would be a substantial 
improvement on the present system, I 
would prefer the greater diversity and 
independence that would come from 
commercial sponsorship under fairly 
strict control. 

The argument about commercial 
sponsorship is bedevilled by the pre- 
judices of those who have paid brief 
visits to the U.S.A., and listened for a 
short time to their programmes, and 
by the almost complete incapacity of 
the B.B.C. and American Radio to be 
fair to one another. The B.B.C. are apt 
to say that in American Radio nothing 
worthwhile is broadcast at a good 
listening or viewing time, all standards 
have been hopelessly debased, and the 
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unscrupulous and degenerate advertiser 
reigns triumphant. American Radio is 
apt to say that the B.B.C. is a creature 
of the Government of the day, dull, 
doctrinaire and disciplined. Both, of 
course, are quite wrong. 

There is much in American Radio 
of which the leaders of the industry 
are not themselves proud. The “ give- 
away ” programmes, whereby a listener 
or viewer selected by chance wins a 
prize, or the tampering with news to 
increase sales of particular commodities, 
should be forbidden. A great deal of 
American advertising matter is un- 
imaginative, repetitive and boring. But, 
on the other hand, together with a far 
greater variety (New York has 45 
sound programmes and 7 television), 
there are a vitality and originality and 
sense of freedom and vigour which are 
most refreshing. I believe that there 
would be very little difficulty in drawing 
up rules for advertising that would 
satisfy most critics. 

In suggesting some commercial spon- 
soring, I am not advocating the adop- 
tion of the American system in toto, 
Over there, there is no public service 
system at all. The putting on of good 
stuff, the catering for minorities, the 
impartiality of the news, etc., are all left 
to the decisions of the large networks, 
and the individual station owners. I 
would retain the B.B.C. with its famed 
news service, its school broadcasts, its 
overseas service, etc., as a pacemaker, 
to set the standards and maintain the 
tone. I would give it a proportion of 
the licence fee to make it financially 
secure. 

If that were to be done, the framework 
of broadcasting would become roughly 
as follows. There would have to be 
a new body to regulate British broad- 
casting. I suggest that it should be 
called the Commission for British 
Broadcasting. It would have the job 
of allotting frequencies, of licensing 
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transmitting stations, of enforcing cer- 
tain standards and rules for advertising, 
and of making rules for political and 
religious broadcasting, protection of 
small advertisers and anti-monopoly 
action of various types. Under this 
Commission, there would be the B.B.C., 
financially secured by receipt of a pro- 
portion of the licence fee and subject 
to certain statutory duties with regard 
to the news and overseas service, etc. 
The Commission would also have the 
general supervision of the other inde- 
pendent national and local sound and 
television stations. 

In my Minority Report, I listed the 
advantages of such proposals, and I set 
out that list again here: 


“The benefits accruing from the 
scheme outlined in the above para- 
graphs would be as follows: 


(a) The monopoly would be broken 
up and there would be some 
competition. This would be a 
painful process, but its difficulty 
is no reason for failing to under- 
take it. It is one of the great 
drawbacks to monopoly that it is 
always difficult to break it. 

(b) The B.B.C. News, School Broad- 
casting, Overseas Services; and 
other distinctive programmes 
(paragraph 39 of the Majority 
Report) would be retained. The 
B.B.C. would continue to give the 
authentic public service national 
programme, seeking to set the 
standard for the other agencies, 
with adequate revenue for that 
task. 

(c) No one would have to listen to 
programmes containing adver- 
tisements unless of his or her free 
choice. 

(d) Local broadcasting would deve- 
lop. Local talent would have its 
chance in local programmes. 

(e) Television could develop un- 
impeded by the influence of sound 
broadcasting. Contributions 
would come towards its very 
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costly development from sources 
other than licence fees. 

(/) Entertainment programmes would 
gain in vitality. The best would 
almost certainly be better. 

(g) Those in the broadcasting profes- 
sion or industry would no longer 
be tied to a single employer. 

(h) A new facility would be provided 
for trade and industry, and 
advertising techniques would be 
acquired which would be of great 
advantage in export markets. 

(i) A new impetus would be given to 
the development of the entertain- 
ment industry, and so to increased 
earnings of foreign currencies. 
The same would apply to certain 
types of equipment. 

(j) Licence fees would be reduced, 
and at the same time the very 
large sums required for proper 
development of broadcasting 
would be made available. 

(k) If broadcasting continues under 
the present system, commercially 
sponsored programmes will cer- 
tainly be directed at this country 
to an increasing extent from over- 
seas (Radio Luxembourg, for ex- 
ample). This scheme would en- 
sure that commercial programmes 
would be under our own control.” 

In a short article, it is not possible to 
deal with many of the points. I have 
tried to underline the main ones—the 
end of the B.B.C. monopoly, the 
preservation of the B.B.C. itself with 
much that is good in it, the possibility 
of several public service corporations 
and the alternative, to be preferred in 
my view, of commercial sponsorship 
under strict control. 

The practical question, however, that 
is interesting some people, is what is 
going to happen next. By the time 
this article is published, the Govern- 
ment may have announced the next 
step. They are believed to be engaged 
upon the preparation of a White Paper. 
The trouble is that time is fast running 
out. The present Charter of the B.B.C. 
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expires at the end of this year. It would 
be grossly unfair to all concerned to 
postpone a decision until October or 
November. Therefore, a decision 
should be made and debated and 
approved by the end of July. 

I know that there is a substantial 
body of opinion in the Conservative 
Party that supports my views, and that 
they are not without support among the 
Socialists. I believe that the majority 
of the House, if left to a free vote, 
would support some splitting up of the 


B.B.C. on one or other of the lines sug- 
gested by me. Accordingly, I hope that 
the Government in the first instance will 
not commit itself, and will allow a free 
discussion. When that has taken 
place, the Government can bring for- 
ward its proposals. But time is short, 
the issues are of very great importance, 
and I sincerely trust that we shall not be 
confronted with a Government decision 
at short notice, support of which will be 
enforced by the Government Whips. 
SELWYN LLoyD. 


A MORAL DEPRESSION IN 
AMERICA ? 


By DENYS SMITH 


OT since the scandals brought 
Ne light after the death of Presi- 

dent Harding has there been so 
much questioning of official morals in 
the United States as there is to-day. 
Americans are ruefully wondering 
whether the Chinese and Filipinos who 
resented American advice to eliminate 
corruption and graft from their govern- 
ments had more justification than was 
thought possible when they suggested 
that America should do the same. The 
MacArthur controversy shows no signs 
of abating. The extraordinary emo- 
tional response of the American public 
is an example of mass _ psychology 
which cannot be explained solely by the 
issues involved in the controversy itseff. 
It was precipitated into an atmosphere 
of distrust and disillusionment sur- 
rounding the official structure of the 
nation, from the White House to the 
local Court House or Town Hall. The 
moral conscience of the country had 
been stirred. There was a crisis of 
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confidence in government, a desire to 
protest in some way against a rottenness 
in the realm, which was all the more 
alarming because those affected by it 
appeared to be quite unconscious that 
there was anything wrong. All the 
frustrations and pent-up anger could 
crystallise round MacArthur, who 
seemed the symbol of independence, 
honour, integrity and incorruptibility— 
all qualities which appeared to be sadly 
lacking elsewhere. It is, perhaps, worth- 
while to delve a little to the roots of this 
public sentiment, to see how it arose, 
and to what extent it was justified. 

In considering this matter, however, 
it is essential to observe a due sense of 
proportion. There is nothing com- 
parable in degree to the Harding 
scandals in the facts so far discovered. 
It might also be remembered that this 
time a year ago charges were being 
loudly made which might have led to the 
belief that the whole Federal Govern- 
ment was honeycombed with Commu- 
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nists. The charges were grossly exag- 
gerated. There is some exaggeration, 
too, in current charges which make it 
appear that the government, and parti- 
cularly local governments, are run, not 
by Communists, but by criminals ; 
while influence which will secure a 
government loan, a government con- 
tract or a government job can be bought 
and sold across the counter. There is 
some exaggeration but enough truth to 
give concern. 

Two Senate committees have roused 
the public conscience. Both inquiries 
covered far more ground than was in 
their actual terms of reference. The 
Fulbright committee became an inquiry 
into the moral standards of federal 
officials and the Kefauver committee 
an inquiry into the link between crime 
and politics particularly at the muni- 
cipal level. The Federal Government, 
it might be noted, cannot in a general 
sense concern itself with state and 
municipal political affairs unless the 
rights of the individual guaranteed by 
the constitution are affected. But if it 
could be proved (and the Kefauver 
committee considers it has so proved) 
that crime was organised on a national 
basis cutting across State lines, then the 
connection of crime and local politics 
passed into the sphere of federal 
concern. 

Many times the embattled Souther- 
ners in Congress, faced by efforts of the 
Northerners, both Republican and 
Democrat, to make lynching a federal 
crime (on the dubious constitutional 
grounds that it affected the rights of the 
individual) have protested that their 
local and State authorities could deal 
and were dealing conscientiously with 
the matter. The attacks of the Nor- 
therners, they objected, were mere 
political moves to win the negro city 
vote. They countercharged that a far 
more crying need for federal interven- 
iion existed in the big cities where the 
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authorities were either unwilling or 
unable to suppress crime. The charges 
were pooh-pooed by the Northerners as 
efforts to beg the question. 

Now two Southern Senators have 
shown that there was truth in the 
charges. Senators Fulbright, of 
Arkansas, and Kefauver, of Tennessee, 
together with Senator Douglas of 
Illinois, have been regarded by their 
Democratic colleagues with disfavour 
mixed with a slight contempt. They 
were virtuous beyond endurance. But 
the party would now be in a bad way 
but for these men to give it a respectable 
wing. The Kefauver committee has 
shown that there are two big crime 
syndicates with headquarters in New 
York and Chicago respectively and 
dozens of smaller. The leaders are 
nearly all veterans of the gangs of 
prohibition days. Their wealth comes 
from organised gambling which now 
draws a minimum of ten billion dollars 
—£3,570,000,000—a year in bets from 
the American public. They make liberal 
contributions to local political funds 
with the expectation of receiving some- 
thing in return. 

Senator Fulbright, in opening the lid 
of the R.F.C., has disclosed a standard 
of public morals which was lower than 
it should be. As he himself phrased it : 
“among so many influential people 
morality has become identical with 
legality.””. Since the Democrats are in 
office in Washington and since most of 
the big city party machines are Demo- 
cratic, it is the Democratic Party which 
has suffered most politically from these 
two committees. But if the Democrats 
have been guilty of sins of commission, 
the Republicans have been guilty of sins 
of omission. It is the function of the 
opposition to oppose. Why it neglected 
to do so, and left the exposure to two 
independent-minded Democrats can 
only be surmised. Perhaps Republicans 
were so intent on pursuing the 
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chimerical Communists here that they 
never saw the more substantial quarry. 
The diverse opinions on where the 
blame lies for the present state of affairs 
fall into two main schools ; those who 
hold President Truman responsible on 
the grounds that the rest of the country 
follow the lead set by the head of the 
State, and those who hold that the 
general public are responsible since, in 
a democratic system, no public need 
suffer officials of whom it disapproves 
or tolerate standards of public life to 
which it objects. Perhaps it is a 
mixture of both, with laxity at the top 
of the national pyramid encouraging 
apathy at the base and vice versa. At 
any rate the new class of political 
profiteers who enrich themselves by cor- 
rupting the Federal Government could 
not exist and ply their trade if the public 
were less indifferent and if the govern- 
ment were more scrupulous. Similarly, 
the crime baron could not flourish if 
local officials were not tolerant and if 
there were a different atmosphere out 
where the people live and work—and 
gamble. Amid a display by the general 
public of righteous indignation and 
demands for punishment of those 
responsible only a few hear the cry of 
Nathan: “ Thou art the man.” 

The public official who knows more 
about crime than anyone else, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, Head of the F.B.I., has 
said that if laws were enforced the crime 
problem would not exist. But law 
enforcement goes back to public de- 
mand for law enforcement, and many 
of the citizens now so indignant in 
front of their television screens would 
themselves not be above trying to have 
a traffic “ticket” cancelled as a 
personal favour or by a small donation 
to a Police “ charity.” 

The other school contends that an 
effort to change the public state of 
mind is to put the cart before the horse. 
The moral level of public life cannot 
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be raised by the methods of a revivalist 
preacher. It depends upon the code of 
conduct which is fashionable, that is to 
say which is practised by those at the 
top. Example is more important than 
exposure. Czsar’s wife must be above 
suspicion and Cesar must practise 
noblesse oblige. The man they hold 
most responsible is the President him- 
self. They cite such things as this. 
‘Shortly after Mr. Truman entered 
the White House he nominated Mr. 
Edward Pauley as Secretary of the 
Navy. Mr Pauley, an oil man, had 
“‘ polished up the knocker on the big 
front door” to the tune of a hundred 
thousand dollar contribution he had 
collected for the Democratic Party 
chest. The Senate protested, for the 
Navy is the biggest user of oil in the 
world. Finally, the President, seeing 
that the nomination would not be con- 
firmed, withdrew it. The President’s 
chief Military Aide, Major-General 
Harry Vaughan, received deep freezes 
from friends whom he helped. A 
Washington lawyer, Joseph Rosenbaum, 
represented applicants for R.F.C. loans. 
Mr. E. Merl Young bought a natural 
pastel royal mink coat for his wife, a 
White House typist, and gave Mr. 
Rosenbaum the privilege of paying for 
it. Many a mink coat has doubtless 
been acquired in a more reprehensible 
manner ; but when its wearer works at 
the White House, it is front page news 
which startles the country and makes it 
suspect the worst. The mink coat has 
become the symbol of the cynical atti- 
tude of those people who have pried 
favours and special privileges from the 
government, as shown by the Fulbright 
hearings, and of the blatant way in 
which crime and politics are linked, as 
shown in the Kefauver hearings. 
Loyalty is necessary in government, 
but loyalty has been displayed the 
wrong way round. The President shows 
loyalty to his subordinates instead of 
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the latter being loyal to the President. 
He trusts those of whom he is fond and 
who stood by him when other Demo- 
cratic politicians were combing the 
highways and by-ways for an alterna- 
tive leader, particularly before the 
Democratic Party Convention of 1948. 
The President is also hot-tempered, and, 
with a “‘ who hurts my dog hurts me” 
reflex, lashes back at the critics of 
himself and of his private or political 
family. His constant and determined 


display of loyalty to those under fire | 


around him leads them to take advan- 
tage of him. The legislative branch of 
the government can scarcely throw 
stones at the White House. Senator 
Murray of Montana, for example, a 
Fair- Dealer and spokesman for the 
Labour Unions, brought pressure on 
the R.F.C. for a loan to a Florida hotel 
which his son, a Washington lawyer, 
was handling for a $21,000 fee. Senator 
Murray protested his intervention was 
“just routine.” Mr. Donald Dawson, 
White House Aide in charge of per- 
sonnel, was the non-paying guest at 
another Florida hotel on three occa- 
sions, but the Fulbright committee 
decided to keep secret the names of 
several Senators who had received free 
hospitality there. 

The Kefauver hearings (but not the 
Fulbright) were not only broadcast over 
the radio but also over television. 
There is no doubt that they were rated 
good entertainment. ‘The greatest 
show on earth” declared the announ- 
cers. This Barnum and Bailey 
approach makes the classical analogy 
of cleansing the Augean stables, which 
has naturally fascinated the headline 
writers, seem a little inappropriate. 
One’s thoughts turn more to Charlie 
Chaplin in the réle of street-cleaner in 
City Lights. Some people suggest that 
if the state of public mind is the crux of 
the matter, and since public investiga- 
tion helped by television has stirred the 
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public conscience, the obvious conclu- 
sion was that there should be continuous 
or at least recurrent “‘ crime shows ” to 
maintain public indignation at fever 
pitch. But this shock treatment might 
defeat its own purpose. Once the 
novelty had worn off the public would 
not be shocked but bored. The com- 
mercial sponsors would not be willing 
to provide the time if there were no 
audience. Fairy Deodorant and Fairy 
Laxative would no longer wave their 
dollar wands to make the pantomime 
possible. It seems possible, too, that 
the self-same craving for excitement 
which leads to gambling and betting 
(without which crime rings could not 
flourish) is encouraged by the lust for 
the chase stimulated through the tele- 
vision screen, which lures the housewife 
from her kitchen, slows down the marts 
of trade, and even cuts down the queues 
outside the cinemas. 

There is an unhealthy side to this 
interest which the crime hearings have 
attracted. Hard-working, conscien- 
tious law-enforcement officers, who 
offer sincere suggestions on how to meet 
the problem, attract hardly any public 
attention, while the appearance of a 
notorious gambler will attract a huge 
television audience and fill the news- 
paper columns. Some time ago there 
was a great to-do about broadcasting 
music, interspersed with commercial 
announcements, in such places as rail- 
way stations, trams and buses.. The 
‘captive audience,” forced to listen 
against its will, has now been replaced 
by the “‘ captive performer.” The term 
** nilloried ” becomes something more 
than a metaphor. The witness is, in 
fact, exposed to public ridicule and 
scorn just as much as if he were placed 
in the pillory. The television screen is 
an expanded village green and for 
pelting is substituted the less barbarous 
discomfort of the heat, the blinding 
kleig lights, and the general confusion. 
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Perhaps the strongest argument, not 
only against “ televised ” congressional 
investigations but against all such 
investigations, is that the cure has as 
many dangers as the disease. The job of 
Congress and congressional committees 
is preparing and passing legislation, not 
law enforcement. The justificatory 
purpose of a committee investigation, 
which is to enable suitable legislation 
to be prepared, is often forgotten. It 
becomes a court of law in which the 
normal protections and safeguards of 
the citizen are violated. There are no 
rules of evidence observed. Statements 
are read into the record without any 
possibility of challenge. The so-called 
witness, who is really a defendant, 


cannot cross-examine his accusers. The 


witness may never be deserving of 
consideration or sympathy, but that 
often depends upon a point of view. 
It was considered outrageous, a year 
ago, that mere association with a Com- 
munist should be considered proof that 
the person was himself a Communist. 
But association with criminals has been 
taken in the recent hearings as pre- 
sumption of criminality. The investi- 
gating power of Congress, in fact, has 
so often been abused in the past that 
some consider it has itself contributed 
to the breakdown of the standards of 
public life. The investigators have too 
often recognised no standards by which 
they felt themselves to be bound. 

Three constructive proposals were 
made to the Senate Crime Committee, 
in addition to the exhortation to keep 
the pot boiling. The Attorney-General, 
Mr. McGrath, wanted the Federal 
Communications Commission to license 
the wire services transmitting betting 
information. If they furnished infor- 
mation in States where it was illegal 
their licence would be suspended. 

The chairman of the F.C.C., Mr. 
Wayne Coy, was as reticent about this 
proposal as his name. His organisation 
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was not equipped for police work. It 
only licensed “‘ common carriers ” such 
as the privately owned telephone and 
cable companies. An agency trans- 
mitting betting news was no more a 
“common carrier” than were the big 
news agencies. The best plan would 
be to make it a federal crime to transmit 
bets or betting odds over inter-State 
lines. Then Mr. McGrath’s agency, the 
Justice Department, could take care of 
it. Jimmy Carroll, the well-known 
betting commissioner of St. Louis, 
Missouri, suggested that if betting were 
made legal everywhere, the problem 
would be solved. He told the Kefauver 
committee that in England, where 
betting has been legal since Cromwell’s 
day, there was no corruption of police 
and politicians by gamblers because 
there was no occasion to corrupt any- 
body. As for gambling and betting 
itself, it was “‘a natural response to a 
biological urge.”” You could not cor- 
rect biological urges by passing laws 
against them. But legalising gambling 
is the one solution which, it can safely 
be prophesied, will not be adopted. 
Apart from purely domestic con- 
siderations, the Senate hearings on 
crime and political influence have had 
two unfortunate international conse- 
quences. They have, in the first place, 
been a gift to the Communist propa- 
gandist. The Soviet public have been 
getting their fill through the government 
controlled press and radio of this proof 
of the moral collapse of the old 
bourgeois society. It is prima facie 
evidence that American capitalism is 
decaying. This might have its bright 
side if it leads the Russians to ask why 
they should fight to destroy a society 
which contains within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. But perhaps 
the Soviet leaders themselves do not 
believe the nonsense they feed to their 
masses. They must be conscious, in 
any case, of the similar state of affairs 
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which prevails in their own country, 
usually only revealed by news of the 
punishment or dismissal of the culprits, 
which contradicts the orthodox theory 
that crime is part of the corruption 
inherent in non-Communist States. The 
similarities are remarkable. If Ameri- 
can basket-ball players have taken 
bribes for the benefit of gamblers, 
Pravda recently disclosed an attempt by 
a Soviet sports official to “ throw” an 
important soccer game. 

In the second place Americans cannot 
be excited about more than one thing 
at a time. The big “crime show” 
turned attention away from grave inter- 
national affairs and helped contribute 
to the reduced sense of urgency about 
which the Secretary of Defence, 
Marshall, has complained. 

Politically the investigations have 
contributed further to the disintegration 
of the Democratic Party. Leaving 
aside the solid South, the biggest 
ingredient in the Democratic party 
majority is the mass of voters in the 
big cities, kept in line by the smooth 
working party machines. If the confi- 
dence of the voters in their party 
machine is shaken they will vote against 


its candidates. The hold of this party 
machine was already weakened by 
Senator McCarthy’s campaign against 
Communists in the government, parti- 
cularly since all the big cities have 
strong Roman Catholic elements. But 
the relationship established between the 
big city machines and the underworld 
was far more damaging. 

The Democrats had also profited 
from the adherence of the independent 
voter who never considered himself 
bound to one party or the other. His 
faith has been shaken. Seeing is 
believing. The television cannot lie. 
So he is ready to “‘ turn the rascals out.” 
The prestige of the President, the head 
of the Democratic party, has suffered. 
People have become concerned at his 
easy tolerance, his casual methods, his 
uncontrolled outbursts of anger when 
criticism cuts too close to home, at the 
evidence that there is far too much 
** government by crony ” in Washington 
to-day. 

All this has placed the President in a 
vulnerable position in dealing with the 
renewed attacks on his foreign policy 
which General MacArthur’s recall has 
provoked. Denys SMITH. 


IS EDUCATION FACING 
A CRISIS? 


By C. J. M. ALPORT, M.P. 


passed through Parliament with 

the benediction of all parties, the 
Ministry of Education has managed to 
steer pretty clear of controversy. Con- 
servatives, at any rate, felt that once the 
pattern for the development of our 
national system had been decided, the 
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Government should be given a reason- 
ably free hand to put it into effect. 

No one in 1945 had any illusions as 
to the difficulties which a Minister of 
either party would have to face. New 
schools had to be built, and thousands 
of teachers recruited and trained, while 
it soon became apparent that something 
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like a million and a quarter new places 
must be found to meet the needs of our 
expanding school population. All this 
was common ground between the 
parties, although many Conservatives 
believed that the immediate political 
decision to raise the school-leaving age 
was contrary to the long-term interests 
of education. For the last six years the 
efforts of teachers and administrators 
alike have been watched with sympathy 
by everyone interested in the implemen- 
tation of the Butler reforms. 

From time to time anxious enquiries 
were made as to whether the essential 
progress in meeting our post-war needs 
was in fact taking place. This anxiety 
has increased of recent months. The 
capacity of the primary schools to cope 
with the influx of children born in the 
years following the war : the prospects 
of obtaining sufficient women teachers ; 
the allegations that our basic standards 
of education were still well below the 
pre-war average have all been subjects 
upon which Parliament and private 
citizens have repeatedly sought reas- 
surance from the Minister ‘and his 
advisers. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s answer has always 
been the same. He has been careful to 
acquit himself of complacency. ‘‘ I am 
quite happy, but not complacent,” he 
said a few days ago, “ with what we 
have been able to do in the difficult 
circumstances.”” He then went on to 
repeat the assurance given by Sir John 
Maud last year that sufficient places 
would be available to meet the over-all 
requirements of all children coming into 
the schools between now and 1953. 

If the Minister is justified in the 
optimism which he has unfailingly 
shown, why did the Government 
recently examine the relative disadvan- 
tages of raising the school entry age 
above five or reducing the school- 
leaving age below fifteen ? In his 
Budget speech Mr. Gaitskell, when 
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alluding to the possibility of making 
economies in the social services, said : 
“* The only measures through which we 
could have achieved substantial savings 
would be either to raise the school 
entry age or reduce the school-leaving 
age. We did in fact discuss these, but, 
I think rightly, turned them down.” 
Action either way would have produced 
the acutest controversy. Governments 
already riven by violent disagreement on 
social problems do not handle such 
explosive material unless the situation 
is approaching a critical stage. 

In 1951-52 there will be 144,000 more 
children in primary schools than there 
were in 1949-50. With the financial 
needs of rearmament far greater next 
year than they are this, will the money 
needed to meet the additional cost 
involved be readily forthcoming ? To 
put it mildly, it is possible that a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1952 
may find himself unable to face both a 
large increase in defence expenditure 
and a substantial rise in education costs 
without either drastically cutting some 
other essential social service or pushing 
taxation right through the roof. 

Last year Sir Stafford Cripps enforced 
a ceiling for the food subsidies. In his 
recent Budget, Mr. Gaitskell has been 
equally adamant about a ceiling for the 
health service. A Socialist Chancellor 
in 1952—if there is one—may well be 
compelled to be as ruthless with expen- 
diture on education. If this does 
happen—and I suppose that it is about 
even chances that it will—what then is 
the significance of Mr. Tomlinson’s 
comfortable assurances ? What is the 
Socialist policy to meet the crisis in 
education which must inevitably ensue ? 

It is clear to those who listened to 
the Minister’s recent statements that 
Mr. Tomlinson has in fact no clear-cut 
education policy at all. ‘‘ Improvisa- 
tion’ has been his theme since 1945. 
The fact that this was inevitable in the 
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circumstances does not make it any 
more desirable. This wasteful and 
inefficient approach may not make it 
possible for him to grope his way 
through the problems of the next three 
years as successfully as it has enabled 
him to overcome those of the past six. 

Neither he nor those who profess an 
interest in education in his party seem 
to realise that when the national purse 
is limited first things must come first. 
- All of us realise that increased expendi- 
ture on many aspects of education is 
socially desirable. But if taxpayers and 
ratepayers cannot produce more money, 
our task is to decide how we are to get 
the best value from the limited sum to 
be spent. It is quite unrealistic there- 
fore to talk about “the necessity for 
regarding education as a whole,” by 
which is meant a policy for providing 
all the money needed for everything at 
the same time. 

Mr. Morley, who is a Socialist 
expert, said recently: “I look upon 
education as a whole through all its 
stages, primary, secondary, grammar 
school and university. They are all 
correlated, and I do not want to cut 
down expenditure at one stage to 
improve conditions at another.” With 
such sentiments most people would 
agree, but they simply ignore the pro- 
blem which faces us. If money for 
education is limited, how will it be 
possible to provide the additional places 
in the primary schools, while at the 
same time expanding Further Educa- 
tion, making additions to teachers’ 
salaries and giving better university 
grants ? Unless we have some con- 
scious system of priorities now, a 
future Minister of Education in any 
Government may be forced to inflict 
drastic and ill-considered cuts in the 
structure of national education which, 
by forethought and wisdom, might 
otherwise have been avoided. 

I believe that our first task is to con- 
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centrate the resources available upon 
the building and staffing of primary 
schools. There is no reason why the 
Hertfordshire experiment with pre- 
fabrication should not speed the con- 
struction of new schools and reduce the 
cost. It should be possible at the same 
time to encourage more girls leaving 
high school to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. The alternative to this will be 
either that the size of classes, so far 
from being reduced to 30 or 35, will 
rise to an average level of well over 40, 
or that the Government will be forced 
to raise the school entry age by six 
months, or even a year. 

In the case of secondary schools, our 
object should be to provide each type 
with the facilities they need most 
urgently. The modern school requires 
a bright and modern environment. 
Technical schools must have good 
equipment and the grammar schools 
must be staffed by teachers with the right 
academic qualifications. If we cannot 
give every secondary school all that it 
requires, we can at any rate ensure that 
it has all that it needs most. 

Some delay will be inevitable in the 
field of Further Education. In the 
meantime it should be possible to make 
better use of the facilities which exist in 
industry. Many progressive firms have 
during recent years started to provide 
part-time education for their younger 
workers. The Government should 
encourage the spread and pooling of 
these schemes throughout industry as a 
whole. 

Of all branches of social spending, 
education is probably the least popular 
among the general public. It is also one 
in which it is most difficult to prove that 
the latter is giving value for its money. 
Now that an increasing number of 
parents are beginning to take an interest 
in the problems of our schools, our 
national education is likely to be a far 
more prominent target for criticism, if it 
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fails to produce results, than it has 
ever been before. Apart, therefore, 
from all the material problems involved, 
the task of improving the educational 
standards is of vital importance. It is 
not sufficient, for instance, for the 
Minister to shrug his shoulders when 
critics allege that too many children are 
leaving school without a thorough 
grounding in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. It may be that they have 
enjoyed their schooldays more than 
have past generations. It is equally 
possible that they may be more efficient 
at learning hobbies. But neither of 
these is much consolation to a child 


who enters upon life without the basic 
equipment of a modern citizen. The 
standards of English education as com- 
pared with the United States have 
always.been a source of pride. In spite 
of administrative difficulties we must 
see that these standards are at least 
maintained. 

The time has come for a full survey 


_ to be made of the progress of national 


education and, where necessary, for us 
to consider amendments to the design 
of the 1944 system in the light of the 
changed conditions in which we live. 


C. J. M. ALPorT. 


NEW LIGHT ON GEORGE 
WY NDHAM 


A SECOND SELECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
TO W. E. HENLEY, WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
AND COMMENTARY BY 


JOHN CONNELL 


N my desk, in front of me as I 
(rc there lies a large ivory 
paper knife. It is elaborately 
decorated in gilt and enamel; and the 
pattern of the decoration recalls the 
screens which stood in Edwardian 
drawing-rooms. At one end of it 
there is a monogram which I cannot 
decipher, and the date -“Jan” 18th 
1903.” Mrs. Richmond, who gave it to 
me, offered this account of it when I 
asked its history: “‘ It was given to Mr. 
Henley on his Silver Wedding by Lord 
Curzon or Mr. George Wyndham, 
whichever was Viceroy of India at that 
time.” 
Mr. John Biggs-Davison, in his admi- 
rable and coolly provocative new study 


of George Wyndham, to which I made 
a passing reference in my first article, 
reminds us that in their early days in 
politics these two talented, ambitious 
Etonians were looked to as possible 
future Prime Ministers. 'Wyndham’s 
political career snuffed out in disaster 
long before Curzon’s. Was it better to 
fall as he did, or to come to the forlorn 
tragi-comedy of Curzon’s ultimate dis- 
appointment when he was passed over 
for “a man of the utmost insignifi- 
cance’? A sense of irony is, it seems 
to me, the first essential in politics; and 
if | have a complaint against Mr. Biggs- 
Davison, it is that he does not stress 
enough the ironic aspects of Wyndham’s 
life and career. His is a solemn book, 
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and solemnity if it be overweighted is 
apt to topple into the slough of the 
pompous. Yet is it not refreshing and 
heartening to find a young man tackling 
in his first book a subject of real 
significance, and going about his task 
with burning earnestness and sincerity ? 
Mr. Biggs-Davison is not, I fear, a facile 
or even a particularly accomplished 
writer; his style is involute and a little 
wooden, and occasionally his syntax is 
murky. However, the merits of his 
enterprise far outweigh its minor faults. 
This is the first evaluation that has been 
attempted of Wyndham’s enigmatic and 
complex character, and of his short, 
graceful, ill-omened career. It is a 
much-needed corrective to a good deal 
of ignorant and opinionated chatter 
about the last years of Victoria’s reign 
and the first years of Edward VII’s. It 
is a manly, sane book by someone 
whose political philosophy is more 
sturdily developed than his knowledge 
of the deeps and shallows of the human 
spirit. As a study in Toryism—and 
that, after all, is the secondary title 
which its author has given it—the book 
has a salutary and bracing freshness; it 
is not, and I do not think its author 
would claim that it is, a definitive 
biography. 

It is a pity that Mr. Biggs-Davison did 
not know about my cache of letters. It 
is a pity that I did not have them in 
time to put at his disposal. I think 
that they might have helped him and 
encouraged him to a deeper and more 
searching and more fully rounded study 
of his subject. My second selection 
from these letters covers the last two- 
and-a-half years of W. E. Henley’s life. 
Writer and recipient lived in two pro- 
foundly different worlds at this time. 
From 1900 to 1903—Henley died in 
July, 1903—Wyndham was indeed a 
lord of the ascendant; he had high 
Ministerial office, he was addressing 
himself—in his prime as a man and as a 
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statesman—to a great and noble task 
of pacification and reconciliation, and 
he was setting about it with high hopes 
and boundless energy. Henley was a 
broken, dying man, all of whose hopes 
had been shipwrecked; he was a Civil 
List pensioner, denied both laurels and 
prosperity, beset by Grub Street jobs, 
and enduring daily increasing physical 
pain. If once in a while Alfred Harms- 
worth gave him a ride “ on ” his motor, 
it was a treat to be crowed about, and 
celebrated in an outburst of verse 
called “ A Song of Speed.” Poor old 
‘Will, and George so debonair, so 
talented, so glitteringly successful—for 
whom the avenging Fates waited still 
off-stage. Were George’s letters a little 
in the nature of set pieces? Did it 
matter? At Worthing and at Woking 
their arrival was always an event to be 
hailed with a growl of pride. They 
were carefully filed; and after Will died, 
Anna Henley assembled them and 
tucked them in a sturdy buff envelope 
and wrote across it “To W.E.H. from 
George Wyndham.” 


VII. On November 9, 1900, Wyndham 
was sworn in as Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and a 
member of the Irish Privy Council. He 
was, as Mr. Biggs-Davison remarks, 
now responsible to the Queen and to 
Parliament for a great Department of 
State. Lord Salisbury considered it both 
seemly and courteous to get to know 
this young man whom, at his nephew’s 
suggestion, he had promoted to such a 
task. Mr. Wyndham was invited to 
Hatfield. 


Hatfield House, 
Hatfield, 
Herts. 
18.12.00. 


. .. The “ Markiss”’ is flourishing 
but has not, so far, questioned me on 
affairs of state. I propose—emboldened 
by the bottle—to beard him after dinner 
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tonight. . . . The Govt. of Ireland is a 
cross between the modern Govt. of 
India and the Govt. of an Italian state 
in the XIIIth century. I am there as a 
sort of Ghibelline Duke, holding an 
outpost recalcitrant to the idea of 
Empire and populated by Guelphs. And 
the feuds of the Bianchi and Neri are a 
joke to the “divarsions ” which I seek to 
compose. But I misdoubt me if any 
number of my subjects will imitate the 
“*flagellants”’ and come crying for an end 
to disorder. 


VIII. Wyndham had returned to Dub- 
lin from his first visit to the West of 
Ireland. It was in its way a momentous 
visit, for all that he saw and experienced 
during it gave the spiritual and personal 
impetus to his Land Purchase Act. This 
visit was the origin of Wyndham’s 
contribution to the rebuilding of Ire- 
land, his one great practical achieve- 
ment as a statesman. 


Phoenix Park. 
10.2.01. 


. . . I got up at 5.30 a.m. Tuesday 
and left at 6.15, caught the 7 a.m. mail 
to Galway and knocked up the Bishop, 
R.C. McCormack, who regaled me at 
11 a.m. with a tough, underdone leg 
of mutton and whiskey. Thence I drove 
with Wrench, a practical Land Commis- 
sioner; O’Hara, a typical, acute, humor- 
ous priest, extreme, urbane, slim, 
warm-hearted; Doran, a_ sententious 
pragmatical Land Inspector ; Walker, a 
little, clever Captain of Industry, who 
knows the home industries of Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol and Persia to the tips of 
his fingers; and Redmond, a young clean- 
visaged Constabulary Inspector, who 
rules, imprisons and assists the grown- 
up children who talk Irish and make 
songs and loiter and starve in the stony 
wilderness that is always salt with 
Atlantic spray :—a good team to be with 
and to lead. 

Will; there is a piece of Roman work 
to be done in the West of Ireland. 

We drove all day; descended to walk 
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up crags and survey the scene, a maze of 
rock and walls; a lace-work of sea- 
indentations, islets and promontories. 
The sea on one hand, the bog and 
mountain on the other, and between a 
fringe on which humanity is huddled to 
exist by seaweed. That is what brought 
them there. They manure with it the 
starved soil that has given potatoes for 
50 years. To do this they light fires on 
the granite boulders until they crack, 
then carry the pieces to make walls 
round enclosures the size of a room wh. 
are humorously called ‘“ gardens”. 
From there they extract the potato. 
Some wild colts and lean cattle roam like 
goats over the intricate waste. They 
burn the seaweed into Kelp and they eat 
it. They can’t talk English and scarce 
understand it. They weave their own 
clothes of thin and dirty flannel, sere 
as canvas, The women toil over the 
slippery rocks laden with creels of sea- 
weed. The men lean and loaf and look 
with soft idle blue eyes at the sea. The 
place is a beautiful, stagnant desolation. 

The problem is, can you make the men 
fish; can you make the women work at 
lace, hand-made curtains and tapestry? 
If you can, you may some day build up 
life. If you can’t, they must go. But 
there they are, dreaming and singing and 
drinking; making “ pot-sheen” and 
hitting each other on the head with the 
stones that abound. 

We put up at a little post-office, 
Costello, wh. is also an inn, on a 
long lough that penetrates the stony 
shore with rivers gushing down into it. 
The next day we drove, and rowed in 
** corroughs ’’—coracles—of tarred can- 
vas stretched on laths, across gulfs and 
out to islands in the Atlantic. Curlews 
cried; cormorants swallowed fish 30 
yds from our craft; terns dipped and 
fluttered along the beach. We travelled 
for 15 hours, talking, planning, in- 
specting, buying a pony to breed from, 
appraising lace work, speaking to 
hastily summoned village meetings; 
giving priests lifts on the car, etc. And 
so the next day and the next, only more 
so, till tired and hungry and wet and 
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spent we were bowling along at 9 p.m. in 
the darkness by Killery bay, a sea lough 
9 miles long in which the Channel 
Squadron can ride in the heart of Con- 
nemara. I said “ Well thank God! we 
have no more to do,” and as I said it 
the sky leaped as with summer lightning. 
We turned the angle in a precipice at 
9.15 p.m. and there at Lenane were 
bonfires and torches and all the inhabi- 
tants. So with the stars reflected in this 
long arm of the Atlantic, beneath snow- 
capped peaks, to the glare of bonfires 
and illumination of paraffin lamps, I 
mounted the break and spoke out to the 
flickering faces ringed round me. 

If one could turn the river of Im- 
perialism into this backwater spawned 
over by obscene reptiles! If one could 
change these anemic children into full- 
blooded men! They are part of the 
Aryan Race; all that is left of the fore- 
most waves of Aryan migration; bubbles 
left above high-water mark, fragile and 
rainbow hued. “Ireland a Nation”. 
Yes and Ah! No. Ireland is the 
yeasty scum of all the most gallant waves 
of onset that did not know when to stop. 
It is that, insulted by decivilized moder- 
nity; a beach, stones and seaweed, 
iridescent decay, an old boot; a piece 
of a soda-water bottle chafed to chryso- 
prase, sodden wreckage, a curlew’s cry, 
dead men’s bones:—that is Ireland! 
The romance and call of the sea with no 
one to answer. But here and there the 
Norseman or Ulsterman; here and 
there, the Gaul who sacked Rome and 
over-ran Asia Minor, the Neolithic 
carver; the Angevin and Norman who 
followed Strongbow; the Ironside who 
came with Cromwell, have left the 
phantoms of ruling Races. “ Pale 
Princes; death pale are they all.” 

So I came back to Dublin Castle and 
polished off the Chairman of the Board 
of Works at 11.30, the Vice-President of 
. the Local Government Board at 12.30, 
the Land Commissioner at 1.30 (at 
luncheon), the Under-Secretary, the 
Attorney-General, the Board of Agri- 
culture—all the Council of Barataria, 
each with his agenda paper of railways, 
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and paupers and lunatics and moon- 
lighters. And then, when tired out, I 
sign with my own sign manual for 2 
hours by the clock all the paper edicts 
that keep a civilized government in 
existence. 

From one point of view it is “‘Prince 
Otto” and “‘My Last Duchess” and “La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci”. From another 
it might be Cesar in Gaul or—for we 
mustn’t pitch it too high—Lucullus mid 
the Armenians. 

Today being Sunday my motto was 
‘** Laborare est orare”’. I had 2 experts 
in Land Law from 10.30 to 3.15 and 
shocked them with drastic proposals. 
The Viceroy from 3.30 to 4.30. The 
Under-Secretary from 5 to 6 and then 
the 2 hours of mechanical signing— 
“Approved”? — “I concur’ — “revoke” 
— “retain” — “issue a summons” — 
** reprimand ” — “ proclaim ’ — “ Take 
short-hand note’’, etc., etc. in the mono- 
syllabics of bureaucracy. over the “ in- 
conspicuous initials *’. And so to dine in 
medals and collar of the Chancellor of 
St. Patrick with the Viceroy, Arch- 
bishop, etc., etc. 


3—2 
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IX. In March 1902 Henley, on his way 
to his new—and last—country home at 
Woking, had a distressingly painful fall 
on the platform at Coombe and Malden 
Station. This fall meant that he had 
to be, as he told Whibley, “ in cotton- 
wool” for many weeks. He never 
really recovered from its effects. One 
of its immediate results was that he was 
unable to attend a dinner in London 
given in honour of his old and dear 
friend, Rodin. George Wyndham, how- 
ever, did attend the massive banquet 
and its aftermath. 


Eaton, Chester. 
24.3.02. 

If only you could have been at the 
Rodin dinner and supper. I walked 
home with Ribblesdale at 3 a.m. per- 
fectly content and endowed with a 
luminous comprehension of the scheme 
of things, of Life and Eternity, of the 
many and the one, never achieved, so 
far as I know, by Plato or Pythagoras. 
The starry sphere was my Bagatelle 
board. 

And. I got off cheaply with a little 
languor and resignation. Fish for 
luncheon the next day and a swoop in a 
motor with A.J.B. over the Cotswolds 
from Chippings Norton to Stanway quite 
revived me. 


X. In August 1902 Wyndham’s Land 
Purchase Act received the Royal Assent. 
It was perhaps the summit of his career. 
Two months later he was back at West- 
minster, the achievement passed, the 
dust and squalor of Party politics 
around him again, and his old Chief, 
Arthur Balfour, subjected to attack. 
From the House of Commons he wrote 
to Henley, excusing himself for failing 
to hurry down to Woking: 


16.10.02. 

You see, Will, I am Arthur’s 

man. They are trying to hammer him. 
Some are disloyal. I don’t care about 


merits but when there is a fight on and 
my man in it I am in it too for all I am. 
But very soon I shall drink a glass with 
you. 


XI. At Christmas 1902 Wyndham was 
alone in his official residence in Dublin; 
his family was dispersed all over Eng- 
land. He put aside work and sat down 
at his desk and poured out this torrent 
of enthusiastic prose—for the benefit of 
a battered, ageing cripple, to whom all 
such matters were a long-abandoned 
dream: 


Xmas Day, 1902. 


. Thad my first day’s hunting on 
Tuesday; guarded it jealously against 
all and sundry telegraphing from the 
airts of Ireland to say they must see me. 
Instead of which I saw them damned 
and went out hunting and was rewarded. 
For I dropped in for the “ run of the 
season”. There really is nothing like it. 

Conceive a limitless, rolling plain of 
elastic grass; no town, no village, no 
railway, scarce a road or a habitation 
between you and the sea, 12 miles off; 
nothing but elastic grass, wide ditches 
and high banks. Imagine a small gorse 
covert, 70 yards square and 200 horse- 
men on horses reaching at their bits. 
They are in two great groups, one by the 
ford, the other by the bridge, across 
a wide brook. And some few—yours 
included—between, laying back four 
lengths from the brook. The whip, sits 
on his horse, a motionless equestrian 
statue against the winter horizon at the 
far corner of the covert. The hounds 
whimper and burst into a peal of 
hysterical music. The foot-people begin 
to run. The whip holds up his cap and 

. and the frozen frieze of the Parthe- 
non leaps forward. I am over the brook. 
The horses are catapulting over the 
elastic grass. The second fence doesn’t 
count. The third is the notorious 
Ratrath Drain. The Bridge-ites and 
Ford-ites cram, like swarming bees to 
the two best places. The few—self 
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included—gather the mad gallop into a 
canter 4 strides from the obstacle and 
float over a chasm, bank and ditch 
beyond into the “‘first flight”. And then 
. then 20 minutes of delirium— 
not a check—but just a hover and waver 
of the hounds. We take stock of each 
other.... Weare young. The sweat 
is oozing out of our hair, though 
it’s winter. And, by God! the hounds 
do not check. They settle to a swoop 
forward with a scream of renewed 
hysterics. And so after 25 minutes an- 
other burst of 20, each minute an 
ecstasy. Nothing but the rhythm of the 
horses’ hoofs, the arc over the leap, the 
landing and shoot forward, on and on, 
with that mottled gleam of hounds 
racing 60 yards to your right front. 
There were we, some 9 miles as the crow 
flies from where we found, getting close 
to the sea; thinned out to 3 or 4 “ cut- 
ting out the work”, ana_ of 200, some 30 
sagging behind. And so for one hour. 
There really is nothing like it. And, as I 
feel it in memory, I do not know whether 
I am a lad of seventeen or an old fool 
who ought to know better. © 
My dear, I had no intention of inflic- 
ting this war-whoop on you. But in 
that gallop I burnt all the Education Bill 
in my veins to ashes and am new-made 
with ‘“‘my flesh upon me like the flesh of a 
little child.” 


XII. In January 1903 Will and Anna 
Henley celebrated their Silver Wedding; 
and my handsome paper-knife was, I 
suppose, a gift displayed at the party 
which they gave in their little flat in 
Battersea (life tenancy of the flat itself 
was another present to them, from 
Alfred Harmsworth). George Wynd- 
ham was not at the party. A few days 
after it he wrote from Dublin to say 
that all his thoughts had been with Will 
and Anna. Then he went on:— 


25.1.03. 

(a) ... I am absorbed in my work 
here. Politically we have halcyon days 
and I am trying to launch as many 
crafts as I can on the smiling, but 
treacherous seas. All the talk is of 
agreement, regeneration, revival. The 
dead bones rattle. The lion frisks with 
the lamb. The serpent coos from the 
cedar. The cushat declares that there 
is a good deal of pigeon-nature in ser- 
pents after all. 

(b) ... IfIcometo London for a 
Cabinet early in February, I must see 
you and prophesy of peaceful revolutions 
to be effected by substituting oil for coal 
fuel. I mean to let old Ireland have a 
chance at last. But—and here is the 
miracle—they are all beginning to 
believe in the future. 

I have staying with me a man who left 
County Carlow as a boy with a pack on 
his back and no other possessions but a 
happy memory of a day on a donkey 
with the Carlow Hounds. Now he is a 
publisher—Collier—paying £60,000 a 
year in wages and keeping a pack of 
hounds in America. He buys all his 
horses from John Watson, Master of the 
Meath, and son of the master of the 
Carlow Hounds in old days. There is 
romance for you. Last night I had to 
meet him, the head of Belfast ship- 
building, the Manager of Guinness’s 
brewery, one of Horace Plunket’s chief 
industrial revivalists and so on. We 
dined at 8 and rose at 11 p.m. and talked 
on till 1. 


Henley died at Woking the following 
July, Four years later, in the Crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Wyndham made a 
beautiful and moving speech at the 
dedication of the memorial to his gallant 
old friend. And by then Wyndham’s 
own tragedy had been accomplished, 
and for him too the sun and the savour 
of life were gone. JOHN CONNELL. 


N.B.—The Latin quotation on page 293 of the May issue should have read :— 
Haec est in gremium victos quae sola recepit 
Humanumque genus communi nomine fovit 
Matris non dominae ritu civesque vocavit 
Quos domuit nexuque pia longinqua revinxit. 


We apologise for the fact that it was seriously misquoted. EpItor. 
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“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” 


By SIR EDWARD BOYLE, Bart., M.P. 


HIS is, of course, a wonderful 
work for Dr. Vaughan Williams 
to have completed at his age. 
There can be no more exacting task, 
both mentally and physically, than that 
of completing a musical work over 
which a composer has brooded for a 
lifetime—particularly for one to whom, 
like Vaughan Williams, the task of 
composition has never been easy. Has 
this great effort been worth while? I 
must honestly confess that, for my own 
part, I do not believe that it has. I 
cannot feel that the work is satisfactory, 
considered either as an opera or as a 
musical representation of Bunyan’s 
great vision. 

In answer to the first objection, it 
may be said that Vaughan Williams 
does not claim this work as an opera. 
He himself calls it “A Morality.” 
But, as Mr. Martin Cooper has not 
unfairly remarked in the Spectator :— 
“* Call the piece what you will, morality 
or opera, nothing will alter the fact 
that, given at Covent Garden, it must 
conform to the demands of the theatre, 
or be judged a failure.” To my mind, 
if a music drama is to hold the attention, 
two things are essential. First of all, 
there must be some big parts. One’s 
attention is usually riveted on to a 
limited number of singers, who perform 
the principal réles; and the lack of 
variety of which one was conscious 
when listening to The Pilgrim’s Progress 
was caused, in my opinion, mainly by 
the fact that there is only one really 
important part—that of Pilgrim him- 
self, which was performed with just the 
right quality of directness, coupled with 
depth of feeling, by Arnold Matters. 
All the other parts are entirely secon- 
dary: few other singers, indeed, appear 
in more than one scene. As a result, 


one was often more conscious of the 
ensemble portions of the work than of 
the solo passages—and I think it was 
this that gave me, from time to time, an 
uncomfortable feeling that I was watch- 
ing the singers of the Three Choirs 
Festival performing in fancy dress. 

Secondly, not only is there a lack of 
notable solo parts, but there are also 
too many short scenes. I believe that 
an opera cannot be convincing unless 
there are a number of long scenes 
which impress the listener by their 
cumulative effect. To take the most 
obvious case: it is the size of the 
Sword episode in the first act of Die 
Walkiire, and not merely the beauty of 
the music, which has such a powerful 
effect. Tovey was perfectly right when 
he said that the shortness of Wagner’s 
motifs was only the obverse of the size 
of his musical paragraphs. Now the 
music in the Vanity Fair scene in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is certainly highly 
effective: but the scene is far too short. 
It is just an episode. The same is true 
of the fight between Pilgrim and 
Apollyon. The duel seems hardly to 
have started before Apollyon boasts of 
his victory (“‘ Surely I have thee now?’”’), 
and then, after the shortest of intervals, 
Pilgrim is standing triumphant. The 
whole episode is too reminiscent of a 
tableau. The shortness of the episodes 
is another cause of the lack of variety 
in the work as a whole. 

But I do not only think the work un- 
satisfactory as an opera. I do not 
consider, either, that it succeeds as a 
musical representation of Bunyan’s 

* The Pilgrim’s Progress—A Morality in a 
Prologue, Four Acts and an Epilogue, founded 
on Bunyan’s Allegory of the same name, with 
music byR. Vaughan Williams; first performed 


at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
April 26, 1951. 
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great vision. A critic has made exactly 
the point which I had in mind, when he 
has said that the music is composed in 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘apocalyptic ” 
manner. In other words, there are 
pages at a stretch where the composer 
treats us to a sublime series of parallel 
common chords in solemn three-in-a- 
bar rhythm, the harmonic clashes being 
tempered as usual by the masterly lay- 
out of the orchestration. For sheer 
beauty of sound there are few things in 
contemporary music more impressive 
than twenty minutes or so of Vaughan 
Williams in this mood; and I yield to 
none in my affection, for example, for 
the opening and closing movements 
of the Fifth Symphony. All the same 
the mood of this Symphony spread 
over two-and-a-half hours becomes 
cloying, and what is more, it is very 
far removed from the mood of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. No one can read 
that wonderful book without realising 
that, for Bunyan, as for all 17th-century 
Puritans, there was nothing automatic 
about Christian’s progress from Earth 
to Heaven. It was always possible for 
him to fall from Grace. The trouble 
with Vaughan Williams’s Christian is 
that he seems to have already reached 
Heaven in spirit, before he has even 
met Apollyon. The scene “ The Shep- 
herds of the Delectable Mountains ” 
has been warmly praised, and very 
rightly, but the music of this scene is so 
serenely beautiful that one almost won- 
ders why Christian felt it necessary to 
pursue his journey further. 

This leads me to another point. 
Bunyan’s book, has, very decidedly, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end: but 
Vaughan Williams’s music has been so 
full of rapture throughout, that he 
really has very little in store for the 
final scene. However, amends are made 
by an Epilogue, in which Bunyan offers 
his book to the audience. There is a 
moving simplicity about the music here, 
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and one notices the great skill with 
which the composer makes the voice 
part end on an interrupted cadence, 
leaving the orchestra, as it were, to 
carry the meaning of Bunyan’s appeal 
to his hearers. All in all, the composer 
set himself an impossible task. One 
feels that the strength of Bunyan’s 
appeal to him was at times more of a 
hindrance than a help. In certain of 
the scenes, and especially at the start of 
Act II (The Arming of the Pilgrim), 
Vaughan Williams seems to be forcing 
his voice, and some of the moments of 
greatest beauty—and indeed, relief— 
are those in which the hearer is most 
conscious of the powerful tranquillity 
which Vaughan Williams can express 
by a simple melodic line. 

Mr. Neville Coghill, as producer, was 
set an extremely difficult task. I cannot 
help feeling that Bunyan would have 
thought some of the settings, and many 
of the costumes, somewhat too remini- 
scent of Giant Pope and Giant Pagan. 
The young men of the chorus at the 
House Beautiful wore garments which 
bore a strong resemblance to albs: so 
much so that one felt that they must be 
about to officiate at a High Mass, cele- 
brated according to the use of Sarum. 
On the other hand, if anyone had asked 
me what they could have. worn, which 
would have been more suitable, I 
should have had to confess myself 
perplexed. In the same scene, Watchful 
was dressed in a costume, which one can 
best describe as vaguely Eastern. But 
the producer’s hardest task came, of 
course, in the concluding scene, in 
which Pilgrim climbed the stair to the 
Golden Gate. I am afraid the setting 
was horribly reminiscent of one of the 
prize illustrations (“‘ The Ramparts of 
God’s House ’’) to Bate’s famous book 
on the Pre-Raphaelites. It was best to 
take one’s eyes off the Heavenly Beings 
and the Trumpeters. As my nearest 
neighbour observed to her husband :— 
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** All we’re lacking is the Ave Maria.” 
But I must repeat that the producer was 
faced with a quite exceptionally severe 
task, and I thought that Vanity Fair 
was admirably portrayed, ‘although— 
by some of the cast—decidedly over- 
acted. 

The highest praise is due to the young 
conductor, Mr. Leonard Hancock, and 
the orchestral playing was the best 
which I remember hearing at Covent 
Garden for a very long time. For my 


own part, I do not believe that this work 
will be performed very frequently in its 


~ entirety. I feel that the public will 


enjoy it more in excerpts, performed 
after the manner of oratorio. Despite 
its great incidental beauties, it contains 
little which the composer has not said 
already: but I end as I began, by 
expressing my profound admiration of 
this vast achievement by a great com- 
poser, in the golden evening of his long 
career, EDWARD BOYLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TO THE EDITOR, 
The National and English Review 
Sir, 

I shall be surprised if you do not receive 
many other letters from readers protesting 
against the sentence in the second para- 
graph of “ Episodes of the Month” in 
which you refer to His Majesty the King. 

I think that it is one of the most mis- 
chievous and disgraceful things I have 
ever read in a magazine which professes 
to support our present Constitution. I 
could not agree with you more about the 
“tired, divided and discredited Govern- 
ment ”’ and join you in your prayers that 
its fall may not be long delayed. This is 
not, however, a unique state of affairs 
and the epithets would have been equally 
applicable to the Conservative Govern- 
ment some 45 years ago. It is really 
terrible to suggest that His Majesty 
should take the initiative in dissolving 
Parliament after only a few months’ life. 
You and I may think that it is now unre- 
presentative, but is His Majesty to bring 
the Monarchy into party politics on the 
evidence of Gallup polls? 

Such an action would do great harm to 
the Monarchy and I have not heard anyone 
advocate it even verbally, much less in 
print. It may be argued whether the 
King is entitled to refuse the Prime 
Minister a Dissolution or to insist on a 
Dissolution when the Government is 
defeated. It may even be within his 
powers to dissolve Parliament without 


the Government being defeated, as you 
suggest. I am not competent to argue 
the Constitutional point, but I am suffi- 
ciently versed in politics to realise what the 
political effect of such a Dissolution would 
be. A lot of the hard work put in by the 
Conservative Party would be wasted and 
Aneurin Bevan and those who think with 
him would have the handsomest present 
in their lives. I don’t think that the harm 
done to the Conservative Party—and what 
is more important—to the Crown would 
ever be healed. 

If you will forgive me saying so, the 
whole paragraph is so clumsily worded 
that you may be able to give some other 
interpretation to it, but if it means what it 
appears to mean to this student of politics 
—that you consider it is time that the King 
took the initiative into his own hands and 
dissolved Parliament—I can only hope 
that in your next number you will think 
again and explain away or withdraw the 
suggestion. 

I make no apology for the vehemence 
of this letter. I enjoy The National and 
English Review which for me has the 
reading matter mixed according to sub- 
jects in the right proportion, but I hope 
that you will not again make statements 
or ask questions so calculated to give 
pleasure to parties of the Left. 

Yours faithfully, 


F. H. W. Ross-LEwin. 
The White House, 
St. Olaves, 


near Great Yarmouth. 4th, May. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
IN A FAMOUS TRADITION’ 


By ERIC GILLETT 


R. MORTORY, the distin- 
Meise Cambridge don and 
literary critic, was giving his 
lecture, ““The Novel: A  Revalua- 
tion” in the Central Library at Far- 
bridge, as his contribution to the 
Festival celebrations. “It has been 
obvious for some time to some of us 
who care for literature,” he boomed 
angrily, “‘ that the art of fiction, so far 
as such an art can be said to exist, 
should be intelligently examined, asses- 
sed, revalued.” And then, very natu- 
rally, his audience began to cough. 
During the last 20 years there have 
been far too many critics eager to set 
Mr. Mortory an example in this arid 
business, and far too few writers capable 
of getting on with the job of telling 
stories likely to appeal to generations 
of readers, as those of Dickens, Jane 
Austen, Trollope, the Brontés have done 
over 100 years and more. I do not 
quarrel with the Mortorys for not 
being among them, but I detest their 
habit of spoiling other people’s enjoy- 
ment. The first duty of the critic is 
appreciation in the fullest possible 
meaning of the word. The Mortorys 
delight in calling attention to novels, 
often dreary, overwritten, and incon- 
siderable. They claim that they enjoy 
these barren offerings themselves, and 
imply that the ordinary reader cannot 
possibly hope to share their enjoyment. 
They seem to believe sincerely that there 
is some special merit in belonging to.an 
esoteric cult, and of course, that is 
nonsense. 
No contemporary man. of letters is 
better equipped than Mr. Priestley, and 
no one has shown more competence 


than he in a number of literary forms. 
At his best, he is a supremely good 
essayist. I think it likely that The 
English Comic Characters will be read 
in years to come alongside the criticisms 
of Lamb and Hazlitt. On Seeing 
Stratford would have to be included in 
any representative collection of English 
essays. English Journey shows an 
extraordinary insight into English life 
and habits. Midnight in the Desert and 
Rain upon Godshill are two fascinating 
“chapters” in autobiography. There 
are over twenty plays, some of them 
first-class in their kinds, and among the 
fifteen novels, Angel Pavement, and 
through most of its pages, Bright Day, 
touch the high-water mark of the 
author’s talent as a novelist. His 
greatest popular success so far in this 
medium has been The Good Companions. 
The author calls it “‘ a humorous fairy- 
tale.” Its popularity will probably be 


equalled or surpassed by that of Festival 
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at Farbridge. He has described this 
as “a farcical comic-epic.” 

I believe that most readers will find 
it a timely and generous offering, made 
at a time when we all need cheering 
up. “I have returned,” Mr. Priestley 
writes in his dedicatory letter to Mr. 
A. S. Frere, “ with some variations of 
my own, to the old comic tradition of 
story-telling, which is not dead yet even 
though it is out of fashion just now— 
though perhaps it always was—in fasti- 
dious literary circles (see Mr. Mortory, 
inside). But I have applied the manner 
and method to characters, situations, 
incidents, motives, attitudes of mind, 


* Festival at Farbridge. By J. B. Priestley 


Heinemann. 15s. 


very much of our time, taking care of 
course to invent everything and not 
put in real people and places. It has 
been fun to do, but by no means easy.” 

The last sentence is the key to success- 
ful creative work. The author must 
have got plenty of good, honest pleasure 
from his work, but it must have been a 
strain, at times, to keep the thing going 
and to produce and harness the energy 
and gusto demanded by a vast comic 
panorama like this one. Festival at 
Farbridge is longer than The Good 
Companions, and it has 129 named 
characters. It is the author’s modest 
intention to “ light up ” a few evenings 
for “‘ various people all over the place 
who have never done anybody any 
harm.” It has done that for me already, 
and I have no doubt that it will illumi- 
nate some more in the future when I 
read it again. And I was baffled when 
a highbrow reader, whose judgments 
I sometimes respect, informed me that 
he found it “‘ bad-tempered.” I suspect 
that more than a few members of the 
Labour party will dislike it intensely, 
although there will be no complaints 
from the Right, who have been cud- 
gelled with the same fine, careless 
impartiality. The reason for this is 
that Mr. Priestley seems to have taken 
a most efficient literary liver pill before 
he began to write the story. 

It is his custom from time to time, 
when he is broadcasting, and sometimes 
in articles and essays, to depict himself 
as a fat, liverish fellow, who smokes far 
too many pipes a day, hates exercise, 
and does not suffer fools gladly. Above 
all, he is an ordinary chap; you might 
meet him any winter Saturday after- 
noon, leaving the Bruddersford football 
ground with about 45,000 people re- 
markably like him. 

The fact is that there is a variety of 
Priestleys. The most important of them 
all is the sensitive interpreter of the very 
best in literature, art and music, who 
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can write with the nicest appreciation 
of these things, and can turn from 
poetry to some congenial and amusing 
droll, with an equally understanding 
eye for any rich variation of human 
character. He collects eccentrics. He 
selects buffoons. He enjoys deflating 
pompous persons, and, in his réle of 
kindly referee, handing out prizes to 
simple, unpretentious men and women, 
with no special claims to virtue or 
talent, but he insists, I believe, that they 
must refuse to be playthings of life and 
circumstance. They must show cour- 
age. They must justify their existence. 
They may have very limited powers, but 
they must use them fully. 

A very thorough reading of all that 
Mr. Priestley has written in book form 
has convinced me that the pipe, car- 
pet slippers, ordinary fellow, etc. are a 
kind of protective fagade. I suspect 
that underneath there lurks a sensitive 
and rather diffident person, appalled 
by the materialism and discord of the 
world in which he finds himself, and 
resolved to contribute all he can to 
the beauty and fun that the world so 
badly needs. 

Farbridge is a moderate-sized town, 
somewhere in the midlands. Its mayor 
and corporation are dull dogs. They 
decide that Farbridge will have nothing 
to do with the Festival of Britain. By 
chance an adventurer, Commodore 
Tribe, happens to be in the district. He 
is almost on his beam ends. Joining 
forces with young Theodore Jenks, a 
picturesque and wooden young man 
with a Chinese grandmother, and Laura 
Casey, a delightful young woman, the 
Commodore sets out to bring festival to 
Farbridge. He succeeds and wins a 
home and happiness for himself—in 
Farbridge. That is the main theme, 
and you can see at once that it provides 
the author with almost endless oppor- 
tunities for introducing an enormous 
variety of people who cross the Com- 
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modore’s path as he is maturing his 
festive plans. There are the obstructive 
and helpful townspeople, the local M.P., 
actors and actresses, B.B.C. celebrities, 
critics, dance band leaders, film people, 
Communists, innkeepers, lecture agents, 
and the County. 

The Commodore gets some valuable 
support at once, but he finds the going 
heavy until he manages to get a question 
asked by Laura at the B.B.C.’s “ Next 
Question Please’ broadcast from the 
Farbridge Corn Exchange. Mr. Priest- 
ley excels at this kind of comic descrip- 
tion. There is, for example, the 
Question Master, Reginald Wendron, 
“a short parsonical-looking man, 
gravely delighted with himself, had been 
a news announcer during the war, so 
that most people remembered his voice 
and felt vaguely that he had had a 
considerable hand in destroying the 
Luftwaffe, sinking the Bismarck, 
chasing Rommel out of Africa, just as 
they felt that Gary Cooper had ac- 
counted for scores of bad Indians and 
cattle rustlers.” He is accompanied on 
the platform by- Dan Cobbley, “a 
professional rural character, with a 
burry, clotted-cream accent, who gave 
the impression that he had just hurried 
through milking to reach the micro- 
phone; but in fact he had an agent, 
several books of press-cuttings, and a 
service flat in Bayswater.” 

And so it goes on, with unflagging 
invention, and a procession, 586 pages 
long, of comic portraiture and incident. 
There are flashes of charm and beauty 
everywhere, as in the Festival perfor- 
mance of Twelfth Night: 

“And best of all, bringing shouts from 
the gallery and making her cry with 
laughter, was the dropsical wheezing 
Sir Toby Belch, in whose apoplectic 
glare and sodden roaring and muttering 
there seemed no trace of the Gorebarry 
she knew; and for the first time her 
heart went out to him, and she forgave 
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him everything, for here, lighting up the 
whole Festival, was that rare thing, 
about which we talk so easily and yet 
can never explain, the authentic flash 
of genius. And it blazed, of course 
divinely like another sun, in the mind 
that created this glorious old comedy, 
with all its lingering sweetness and up- 
roarious antics, its wistful lovers and 
strange clowns, its golden Illyria that 
never was or could be in this world, its 
sea coast of Bohemia that so rightly 
chose Theodore for one of its captains.” 

There is not room to describe the 
tremendous firework display ordered 
by the Commodore with an entire dis- 
regard of the money available, or the 
extraordinary banquet laid on by the 
Ancient and Noble Order of Stags, 
when the Commodore, Laura and 
Theodore were the guests of honour, 
and were made to drink steaming 
Beaune. 

In this grand finale, as all through the 
book, Mr. Priestley employs a lavish 


and resourceful power of comic inven- 
tion. He has written a festival book for 
this Festival year, and we may be 
grateful for it though Festival at Far- 
bridge is not a book to be compared with 
the author’s earlier Good Companions, 
though the comparison has been made 
many times already. 

To-day England is a drab and shabby 
place. The tremendous demands made 
by the Welfare State upon us, 
and the comparatively small benefits 
received from copious spending out of 
our own pockets, and those of other 
people, have not done much to cheer us 


up or provide us with an incentive to ~ 


work and strive with good hope for the 
future. The determined attempts at 
Festival throughout the length and 
breadth of the country may not do so 
either, but indirectly they may have an 
effect upon us that was not in the minds 
of those who planned the Festival of 
Britain. To many people they will 
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restore, and to some young ones they 
will introduce a knowledge of the 
greatness of our national spirit, and 
possibly, in the future we shall be able 
to look back with gratitude, as Mr. 
Priestley records that Laura did “ in 
memory to that time, that place, caught 
and held once more that very moment, 
and felt the stream of life running free 
again, flashing in the sun, as it had done 
in that high summer of the Festival. 

That is the measure of our debt to 
Mr. Priestley. He is to be thanked for 
giving us a tonic, astringent, bracing, 
and not at all lacking in warmth, to bear 
us up to a sense of our-true responsi- 
bilities, and to a realisation of what our 
national spirit really is. 

In Festival at Farbridge, Mr. Priestley 
set out to do something that was well 
worth doing. In my opinion he has 
done it well. 


- 


Eric GILLETT. 


PSYCHE AND THE PROPHETS’ 


By JOHN BAYLEY 


HETHER we like it or not, 
\ X there is no doubt that psycho- 
analysis has come to stay, and 
it is time to consider how the newcomer 
will be greeted by traditional religious 
beliefs and methods, and what will be its 
reaction to them. Dr. Fromm, one of 
the most eminent of practising analysts, 
deals with this problem in a short and 
brilliant book. He begins by outlining 
the attitude towards religion of those 
two great theoreticians of the Uncon- 
scious—Freud and Jung. 

It was Freud’s contention that the 
worshipping instinct is a collective 
obsessional neurosis, of the same order 
as our private taboos of touching wood 


and crossing fingers; and that Man 
must rid himself of this childish pre- 
occupation with an unknown Authority 
and concentrate on his moral regenera- 
tion as a free and adult creature with no 
one to fear or to rely on but himself. 
This attitude is as old as Epicurus and 
Lucretius, though they did not claim 
—as Freud did—that the exploration 
and charting of Man’s mind would 
solve Man’s problems. They only 
pointed out that Man causes himself 
unnecessary distress through his irra- 
tional fears and hopes of the unknown. 
But Freud, loyal son of all those 


* Psycho-analysis and Religion, by Erich 
Fromm. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
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19th century Liberal hopes of perfecti- 
bility that he was, took the matter much 
further. Show Man the truth by 
showing him his unconscious processes, 
and there will be no bounds to his 
adult and ethical development. 

But I am misrepresenting Dr. Fromm, 
who—being a good Freudian—does not 
mention Epicurus and Human Perfecti- 
bility, and does not put the matter 
quite like this. He is content to say 
that “‘ Freud opposes religion in the 
name of ethics—an attitude in itself 
religious”: Jung, on the other hand, 
‘elevates the Unconscious into a reli- 
gious phenomenon,” and _ considers 
religion as the powerful and irrational 
Numinosum, outside Man’s will, which 
(in Jung’s own words), “seizes and 
controls the human being, who is always 
rather its victim than its creator.” For 
religion Freud reads ethics: his religion 
(to make use of Matthew Arnold’s 
definition), is morality barely tinged 
with emotion, while for Jung the religion 
isthe emotion. Freud, in fact, says that 
we must grow out of what Jung calls 
religion because it can only do us harm, 
while for Jung it is a rich and essential 
part of us, that helps to make life worth 
living. 

It is interesting that their two 
theories should part company at so 
traditional a point. In every religious 
movement there have always been the 
sober and the enthusiastic—those who 
use religion as a guide to conduct, and 
those who find in it a mystic inspiration 
and joy. They are often at odds with 
each other, and their hostility does 
more than anything else to create divi- 
sion and weakness in a church. The 
Catholic Church claims, with justifica- 
tion, that its composition permits the 
existence of both kinds within the 
discipline of the fold; but it is this 
ciscipline which Freud and Jung are 
united in rejecting: Freud because it 
Leeps its members in a state of nursery 
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subordination, and Jung because the 
Numinosum cannot be—so to speak— 
nationalised in the name of any man- 
made authority. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the Catholic Church 
firmly opposed to all kinds of analyst 
doctrine. 

But in other circles with a traditionally 
Christian outlook Jung is, significantly, 
regarded with much more favour than 
his rival. His nebulous and contra- 
dictory ideas are far more satisfying 
to the “average man” than is the 
clinical precision of the intellectual 
Freud. It was perhaps Freud’s greatest 
mistake to suppose that men must 
desire liberation from fear and authority 
once they are shown whence their 
instincts of fear and authority proceed: 
it was for Jung to perceive that we do 
not desire emancipation, but that we 
feel, on the contrary, a profound and 
passionate attachment to the thickets 
within us—(Dieser Urwald in uns, as 
Rilke called it)—even when their exist- 
ence is revealed. We revere what is 
hidden in us and yet is not of us, and 
we need it: moreover we love it—it is 
this love which Rilke stresses again and 
again in his Elegy, and he is surely right. 
Jung is a realist, who says that the 
findings of psycho-analysis may liberate 
us, but will not regenerate us. We 
should find a religion in them, but we 
shall not find salvation. He is not the 
first religious philosopher to compose 
his own variation on the theme of 
Si Dieu n’existait pas il faudrait L’inven- 
ter. 

Dr. Fromm himself is a supporter of 
Freud, and of “ a humanistic religion ” 
—(Man responsible to himself)—rather 
than “an authoritarian one ”—(Man 
responsible to God and a Church). 
In fact—and this is the real issue of the 
book—he makes religion fit psycho- 
analysis and not vice versa. He also 
makes the Bible fit it, pointing out the 
gradual change in the Old Testament of 
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the relationship between God and Man, 
and how God urges Man to renounce 
an “idolatrous worship of soil, tribe 
and state ” and return to the uninhibited 
wilderness. One sees why Communists, 
as well as Catholics, will have nothing 
to do with all this. 

Explanatory and revealing though 
this book is, it does little to clear up the 
great apparent weakness of all analysis 
—its reliance on logic and deduction, 
on the assumption that if the reason 
for a neurosis is discovered the symp- 
toms of the neurosis will disappear. 
Priests have never found that a sin can 
be stopped simply by convincing the 
sinner that he is committing it. There 
may be a permanent gap between 
knowledge and action, and although 
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THE RIDDLE OF MACARTHUR. Japan, 
Korea and the Far East. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


EFORMING or modernising Japan 

is an old enthusiasm which, in its 
full extent or partially, has seized on 
numerous Japanese and a good many 
foreign sojourners through the centuries. 
Ieyasu, who died in the same year as 
Shakespeare, got hold of all the military 
resources of the country, mastered the 
daimyos, “ protected ’’ and inhibited the 
Mikado, organised forts, highways and 
communications, and made laws estab- 
lishing a workable paternal government 
throughout Japanese life. In the 19th 
century Ieyasu’s Japan was reformed in 
a variety of ways. In 1945 MacArthur 
came. Mr. Gunther notes that he “ has 
several times been compared to Cesar,” 
and points out some justifications; odd 
though it may appear, Ieyasu might make 
a better comparison. In any case, to 
quote Mr. Gunther again, “ what really 
counts about the General is his idealism. 
The job SCAP has done in Japan proves 
this, even if the job is not complete and 
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“the truth shall make you free,” it will 
not necessarily make you better. Chris- 
tianity long since discovered that the 
religious needs of human beings are 
sometimes pathetic and illogical, un- 
tidy, uncivilised, and unattractive. 
There is something in them that the new, 
sterilised creeds may find it hard to 
supply, however ethical or mystical they 
may be. And “our beginnings never 
know our ends”: perhaps even a 
complex may have its value. The 
obsessional neurosis left over from 
childhood which makes a man say his 
prayers every night, and even drags 
him out of bed if he forgets, may also 
have something to do with keeping him 
a good husband and father. Who 
knows? JOHN BAYLEY. 


MacArthur the Reformer should rank high 
in history even if MacArthur the Hero has 
to be forgotten.” 

Mr. Gunther gathers some details to 
demonstrate—but he scarcely thinks that 
anybody will question it—that SCAP in 
Tokyo was “taken utterly by surprise ”’ 
by the outbreak of the war in Korea; 
and, whatever has happened since, that 
initial fact may be counted as a striking 
light on the development of General 
MacArthur in his Japanese years. The 
ordinary course of his day in Tokyo is 
already tolerably familiar to readers of 
periodicals, and Mr. Gunther, no new 
hand in sketching such matters fluently 
and comprehensively, gives a good account 
of it. (It is already retrospective.) ‘‘ Twice 
a day he drives the short distance from the 
American Embassy, where he lives, to the 
Dai-Ichi Building, where he works, and 
back. Occasionally, of course, there are 
visiting dignitaries to meet or see off at 
Haneda Airport, military functions to 
attend, and the like. But by and large, 
the mile and a quarter between the Embassy 
and the Dai-Ichi constitutes the entire 
physical experience of his life in Tokyo. 
This—and only this—is the sum total of 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


his arc.” 
Japanese, even officially. 

More could be said of this illustrious 
isolation; but the absent-mindedness of 
MacArthur towards the first flames of 
new war in Korea was in accordance with 


The General hardly saw any 


one obvious characteristic of it. Mac- 
Arthur, in Mr. Gunther’s judgment, 
“certainly did not want a war,”’ and the 
apparent reason for this is that the 
academic or perhaps the prophetic strain 
in his character had been superseding that 
of the military and adventurous man. 
Even the orator had been pushing the 
commander aside, and MacArthur the 
composer of impassioned prose for the 
reading public has been voluminous at 
times. Mr. Gunther could not fail to 
describe what every interviewer of the 
General probably discovers for himself— 
the fondness of this historic personage 
for making a sort of speech, which becomes 
an address not to the few people privi- 
leged to be seated before him but to an 
invisible intellectual assembly. When he 
is intent on such homilies, MacArthur is 
likely to work up topics of wide extent 
and to deliver his thought with a fertility 
of phrase and ornament clearly necessary 
to his nature and suggesting that he might 
have excelled in some university Chair. 
“IT have seldom met anybody who 
gives such a sense of the richness and 
flexibility of the English language ’— 
that is Mr. Gunther’s estimate of these 
private lectures by MacArthur; “he 
draws out of it—like Winston Churchill— 
as out of some inexhaustible reservoir. 
His manner of delivery is somewhat 
jerky; his choice of words, again as with 
Mr. Churchill, is often archaic.’ ~Mr. 
Gunther is equally judicious when he goes 
on to be astonished at the badness of 
style of which the General is capable in 
his written harangues, which have been part 
of the events of the year in Japan. But 
through all—even the confused floridity 
of that style has a largeness about it— 
the same message may be identified: 
MacArthur has been impelled to express 
himself more and more as the seer (and 
. the scholar) while he has ruled over an 
impassive Japan. It is natural in a man 


past 70 years of age, and it is something 
which happens to men of action in the 
Far East if they sit there long. 

If we ask what is meant by the title of this 
book, there are several answers; one of 
them is the question whether MacArthur, 
denying himself almost every direct con- 
tact with the Japanese, their manners and 
customs, knows anything about them. 
Mr. Gunther declares that he knows a 
great deal, and quotes one of his associates 
as overflowing with wonder at Mac- 
Arthur’s always knowing more than his 
staff: “‘ How does he know?” Intuition 
is suspected by our author, but on main 
Japanese questions (apart from what 
MacArthur’s assistants bring in) a great 
deal of reading in earlier years probably 
serves, and not always sufficiently. 

Another question (not to venture upon 
the everlasting one concerning the entire 
achievement of the Occupation) is what 
MacArthur himself thinks of the reforma- 
tion of Japan which he has set himself to 
institute. Mr. Gunther, broadly rec8rding 
a lunch-table talk with the General, notes 
that he reasoned “how the Japanese, 
humiliated and humble, will never, never 
NEVER revert to a life deprived of 
freedom, because they have now tasted 
that most immeasurably precious of all 
human attributes, the right of the free 
man to stay free.’ The statement has 
latitude enough; it leaves the actual 
innovations of the MacArthur system 
to the decisions of time and fate. Mr. 
Gunther , goes further, and maintains 
that MacArthur has not quite done the 
job he thinks he has done. My own 
conjecture is that SCAP in his outward 
announcements might profess the think- 
ing thus ascribed, but that MacArthur in 
his solitude was far too shrewd to feast on 
dreams of perfectibility. He has tried 
some things which have quietly failed, 
and he has as quietly accepted the fact. 
That he is an idealist is unalterable, that 
he has not given up the audacities of 
youth is evident, but in some ways he 
certainly knows Japan—and human 
nature—without any illusions. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN, 
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** BELOVED OVER ALL” 


WILTSHIRE. By Edith Olivier. Robert 
Hale Ltd. 15s. 


God gave all men all earth to love, 

But since our hearts are small, 

Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 


S Kipling loved Sussex, so Miss 

Olivier loved Wiltshire; and it is sad 
to think that she died before this book was 
published. For in it she has certainly 
accomplished what she strove to do every 
day of her life. She has not only made her 
native county “live” for Wiltshire folk; 
she has also made every reader from 
every county in Britain and every country 
in the world aware of the friendly charm 
of this chalk countryside and its people; 
which is no small achievement. 

It seems to be the fashion nowadays 
for the modern guide book to be not more 
than 25 per cent. concerned with its 
subject, the other 75 being merely the 
author blowing off a lot of personal steam. 
Very wisely Miss Olivier refused to follow 
it. Instead she forgot herself completely 
and so has given us a book that is 100 per 
cent. Wiltshire from cover to cover. 
Wiltshire was good enough for her, and 
she evidently considered it to be good 
enough for anybody; which, of course, 
it is. Even so, here one Wiltshire- 
man must record his appreciation and 
admiration for such honest and unselfish 
writing. 

Although this book is mainly descriptive 
and factual, it is very plain where its 
author’s heart lay. Love of one’s native 
land is perhaps the strongest love of all; 
and there is no doubt that it was this love 
which inspired the many months of toil 
necessary to produce such a satisfying 
book. Much research has gone into the 
making of this volume, with the result 
that it is undoubtedly the best guide to 
Wiltshire that has yet been published. It 
is packed with information, set down 
in such fashion as to be as interest- 
ing to the student or tourist as it 
will be to the reader who is Wiltshire 
either by birth, extraction, or adop- 
tion. 


COTTAGES AT TEFFONT MAGNA. 
(Photo: Humehrey & Vera Joel.) 


Miss Olivier died before she could 
choose the illustrations; but whoever 
selected the many excellent photographs 
in this book did her work full justice. 
There is, however, one small criticism 
concerning their placing. In many cases 
they are far removed from the text that 
refers to them. For instance, it is mildly 
irritating to find pictures of Wilton House 
and Wilton Park facing reading matter 
concerning Cranborne Chase and the 
village of Downton respectively. 

Apart from this small point there is 
nothing to fault and much to pra’se. To 
sum up, this book can be definitely 
recommended, not only to buy and to 
read, but also to keep and re-read again 
and again, for it contains far too many 
treasures to be discovered in one perusal. 
Perhaps the best way to describe it is to 
say that it is the best book from the pen 
of a lady who had many good books to 
her credit, and who is greatly missed by 
all who knew her. 


A. G. STREET. 


It is easy enough to boast about good team-work. 
But it is a fact that at Hoover Limited the whole 
organisation does function as a well-knit team. 


Relations between staff and management have 
always been particularly happy; there is excellent 
co-operation between one department and another; 
and most of those holding high positions in the 
Company today have worked their way up together, 
and can look back over long years of fellowship in 
joint endeavour. 

Hoover teamwork is, however, not only a 
source of gratification to members of the team itself. 
It is of considerable benefit to the public at large. For 
without it, Hoover products and Hoover service 
could not possibly be maintained at the present high 
level, or be raised to even higher standards in the future. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS 


Shane Leslie. 
10s. 6d. 


SALUTATION TO FIVE. 
Hollis and Carter. 


NSIGHT, irony and occasional flashes 

of inspiration. These qualities we 
expect in Sir Shane Leslie as a biographer. 
And these qualities are apparent in his 
studies of Mrs. Fitzherbert, Edmund 
Warre, Sir William Butler, Leo Tolstoy 
and Sir Mark Sykes. His study of 
Edmund Warre has only one defect. He 
does not really explain why Warre’s name 
** has passed into the history of England.” 
The one positive quality which emerges is 
his genius as a coach on the river, but it 
would be easy by selective quotation from 
this essay to prove that Warre was a 
thoroughly bad headmaster. 

His study of Tolstoy, whom he visited, is 
fascinating, but here again the labels raise 
more questions than they answer. Just as 
the label of a great headmaster does not 
wholly convince in the case of Warre, so 
it is not sufficient to ask “ what was the 
magic that lifted Tolstoy above all 
Reformers in human history and left only 
St. Francis and the Buddha above him in 
the esteem of mankind ?”’ Is not this 
almost an example of the fallacy of many 
questions, and would it not be wiser to 
begin with the question as to whether in 
point of fact mankind is quite so foolish 
as Shane Leslie seems to imply. Tolstoy 
had an immense following among cranks, 
but if there be any man for whose judg- 
ment one feels any respect who has ranked 
him above St. Francis it would be interest- 
ing if such a critic were cited in Tolstoy’s 
defence. Here again, as in the essay on 
Warre, but more so, panegyric is balanced 
by facts which do not support Shane 
Leslie’s verdict. Tolstoy was a selfish, 
egoistic fanatic who sacrificed his wife and 
his family on the altar of his fantasies. 
My favourite story of Tolstoy, which Shane 
Leslie does not quote, is of Tolstoy sternly 
rebuking his pregnant wife for disregarding 
his: gospel of married celibacy which he 
preached in the intervals between sub- 
jecting his wife to the violence of his 
unbridled passion. 
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The essay on Mark Sykes is a brilliant 
thiniature, but I was puzzled by one 
sentence. ‘‘ Mount Ararat he saw at sun- 
rise when the enormous bulk practically 
eclipses the sun before emergence over the 
peak. A sight never before. or since 
described.”” Perhaps not described be- 
cause mountain travellers have not thought 
it necessary to record the fact that moun- 
tains are not transparent. To me the most 
interesting essay in the book was the study 
of Sir William Butler. I picked up Butler’s 
autobiography many years ago in the 
London Library, knowing nothing about 
him, and began to read. I was fascinated 
by his style and his integrity. This Irish 
general could have averted the Boer War 
had his advice been followed when he was 
at the Cape and could have won it with 
less expense of lives and money had he 
been in command from the first. Lord 
Roberts paid him two of the greatest 
compliments that were in his power to pay 
when he gave up the Commandership in 
Chief, for he said that Butler was the man 
to succeed him excepting that he was 
always on the side of the underdog. That 
a General who could merit such a compli- 
ment from the head of his own profession 
could also evoke from Ruskin the tre- 
mendous tribute “Butler could have 
written all my books about landscape and 
pictures’ is sufficient evidence of genius 


» to provoke the question as to why Butler 


is to-day virtually forgotten. 
The five studies are introduced by a 
charming autobiographical essay. 


ARNOLD LUNN. 


LOUIS PASTEUR: AN IMMORTAL 


Louis PASTEUR: FREE-LANCE OF SCIENCE. 
Gollancz. 18s. 


OME years after Pasteur’s death a 

popular vote in France decided that he 
was the greatest Frenchman of all time. 
“Pasteur conquered the world and his 
glory has cost not one tear.” Both these 
testimonials were amply justified, for 
Pasteur’s work saved the lives of countless 
millions. 
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A moment’s thought makes us realise 
the contrast between life before Pasteur and 
life to-day. His recognition that bacteria 
caused fermentation, putrefaction and in- 
fection, reduced the hazards of life more 
than any other single discovery. This 
book, by an American bacteriologist, is a 
welcome addition to the literature on 
Pasteur. The author, by virtue of his 
professional knowledge, is competent to 
describe the scientist as well as the man; 
to appreciate the contribution Pasteur 
made to our knowledge of disease; and to 
pay his tribute to the chemist whose work 
founded the science of bacteriology. The 
word “work” was never far from 
Pasteur’s mind. He writes to his sisters, 
** Ces trois choses, la volonté, le travail, le 
succés, se partagent toute 1l’éxistence 
humaine.”” On his deathbed he turns to 
his pupils and asks: “‘ Ow en étes-vous? 
Que _ faites-vous?” Then comes the 
axiom which had guided his life: “‘ Il faut 
travailler.” 

Louis Pasteur was born on December 
27, 1822, at Déle, in Franche-Comté, His 
father had been a sergeant in Napoleon’s 
armies, and had retired to carry on the 
business of a tanner. Louis and his father 
were devoted to each other, and Dr. Dubos 
does well to stress this aspect of the great 
scientist’s character: always, Louis’s suc- 
cesses were promptly reported to Pasteur 
pére: so long as his father lived, his son’s 
work was followed by him with the 
closest interest. The bonds between 
father and son, between Louis and his 
wife, and between Louis and his children, 
illustrate the human side of Pasteur’s 
character. His hatred of war urged him to 
work hard to save life, spurring him on to 
try to conquer disease. To understand 
Pasteur’s character it is essential to realise 
that he changed from a chemist to a 
bacteriologist largely because of his deter- 
mination to find means to relieve human 
suffering. 

The first two chapters in Dr. Dubos’s 
book contain a summary of Pasteur’s life. 
This is an interesting and useful summary, 
for within the scope of a few pages we can 
learn about the man rather than his work. 
His son-in-law, René Vallery-Radot, in 
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La Vie de Pasteur, has left us a chrono- 
logical account of the great scientist, and 
his grandson, Pasteur Vallery-Radot, has 
checked all his writings and letters. Dr. 
Dubos devotes the remainder of his book 
to Pasteur’s work. He describes in detail 
how Pasteur investigated the arrangement 
of the atoms in the tartrate molecule, and 
how he recognised that the irregularities 
in the shape of the crystals and the differ- 
ence in their action on polarised light 
depended upon small facets on their sur- 
face. His experiments showed that “ the 
solution of the right-handed crystals 
turned the plane of polarisation to the 
right, the solution of the left-handed 
crystals to the left. When the two solu- 
tions were mixed in equal amounts, the 
mixture proved optically inert.”” This was 
the first of many discoveries, but it so 
excited him that, “‘ meeting one of the 
chemistry assistants in the hall he ems 
braced him, exclaiming, ‘ I have just made 
a great discovery.... I am so happy 
that I am shaking all over and am unable 
to set my eyes again to the polarimeter.’ ” 

Becoming involved in the then widely 
held belief in spontaneous generation, 
Pasteur set out to show that fermentation, 
putrefaction and infection were all caused 
by microbial activity. Could living matter 
be spontaneously generated from dead 
material? Could bacteria be excluded 
from. the law Omne vivum ex vivo? 
Although Pasteur was a devout Catholic, 
Dr. Dubos maintains that it was not 
because of his religious beliefs that he 
refused to accept spontaneous generation, 
but because the doctrine was unacceptable 
to his scientific mind. Pasteur rejected the 
idea that new life could be created in the 
laboratory. He showed that the air con- 
tained living organisms, bacteria, and his 
classical experiment—so simple yet so 
convincing—with the swan-necked flasks, 
caused immense interest. Yet it was years 
before the protagonists of the theory of 
spontaneous generation retired from the 
contest. 

His researches into the cause of wine 
becoming sour, his subsequent rescue of 
the silk-worm industry by discovering the 
two causes of the disease, are too well- 
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known to demand detailed description. 
His premier work on anthrax, and his 
success in conferring immunity by the 
injection of a vaccine of low virulence, was 
followed by his most memorable work on 
rabies. He had made up his mind that the 
organism which causes rabies in animals 
and hydrophobia in man has its habitat in 
the central nervous system. He produced 
an attenuated virus from the spinal cord 
and injected two boys who had been bitten 
by mad dogs. Neither developed the fell 
disease. In terms of money alone, T. H. 
Huxley reckoned that Pasteur’s discoveries 
of the cause of chicken cholera and of 
anthrax saved enough money to cover the 
whole cost of the war indemnity exacted 
by Germany from France in 1871. 

Dr. Dubos is strictly fair both to Pasteur 
and to those who maintain that this 
vaccine is useless. While pointing out that 
up to 1935, 51,107 patients have been 
inoculated in the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, with a mortality of only 0-20 per 
cent., he mentions that, as only a few of 
those bitten by mad dogs develop hydro- 
phobia, the success of Pasteur’s treatment 
may have been exaggerated. 

It is difficult to appreciate to-day, when 
we possess so much accurate knowledge 
of infection and its causes, how remark- 
able was the work of Pasteur. He showed 
that immunity depended upon the absence 
in an individual of the nutritional require- 
ment of an invading organism. He 
recognised that the bacillus of chicken 
cholera will not grow in a medium in 
which a culture of it had already been 
grown; and from this he deduced that a 
micro-organism will not flourish in a body 
which has already been invaded by that 
organism. His view that “ the protective 
effect of vaccination resulted from the 
multiplication of the attenuated cultures in 
the body . . . has been amply confirmed.” 

The sulphonamides, it is interesting to 
note in passing, act, it is believed, by 
combining chemically with the tissues of 
the human body on which microbes feed, 
and in doing so rob them of their nourish- 
ment. How closely this resembles Pas- 
teur’s theory! And how remarkable that 
a man should have reasoned so accurately 


at a time when bacteriology was in its 
infancy! 

And so we see the man who began as a 
chemist finishing his life by placing the 
science of bacteriology on a sound basis. 
But the many benefits he conferred on 
mankind were not without cost to himself. 
His incessant labours, his enthusiasms, 
his struggles to force unimaginative 
colleagues to adjust their opinions to the 
new knowledge he had brought to light, led 
to a long and tedious illness in 1868, when 
he was 46 years of age. He was stricken 
with cerebral hemorrhage, which left him 
paralysed. Fortunately he made a com- 
plete recovery. It was after this serious 
break in health that he returned to 
undertake his studies on anthrax and im- 
munity. 

Pasteur’s broad humanitarian outlook 
on life made him hate war. He was 
haunted by its fatuity and the suffering it 
caused. In 1888, in dedicating the Insti- 
tute which bears his name, he used these 
words: “. . . Two contrary laws seem to 
be wrestling with each other nowadays: 
the one, a law of blood and death, ever 
imagining new means of destruction and 
forcing nations to be constantly ready for 
the battlefield—the other, a law of peace, 
work and health, ever evolving new means 
for delivering man from the scourges 
which beset him.” 

How true these words are to-day! 

Lord Lister was doing no more than 
justice when, on Pasteur’s 70th birthday, 
he paid him this tribute. ‘‘ Truly there 
does not exist in this wide world an 
individual to whom medical science owes 
more than to you.” 

It is impossible to read Dr. Dubos’s 
book without enjoyment: it is difficult to 
leave it until, the last page having been 
reached, one is forced to lay it down. It 
will unquestionably be one of the standard 
accounts of Pasteur, for it combines 
scientific fairness with a warm humanity. 

Honoured by the whole world, loved by 
all who knew him, unspoilt by adulation, 
this benefactor of mankind died on Sep- 
tember 28, 1895, “‘ one of his hands in that 
of his wife, the other holding a crucifix.” 

Ivo GEIKIE-COBB. 
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rawn by A. R. THOMSON, R.A. 


Backroom Boy with a bucksaw attough his name 
never appears Halloran is one of the most important contributors to the news- 
papers. In fact, it is on his bucksaw that the publication of the newspaper de- 
pends. For Barney Halloran* is a Newfoundland logger, on the pay roll of the 
largest paper mill in the world — Bowater’s at Corner Brook. His job is to fell 
and cut the trees into four foot logs, using the length of his bucksaw as a measure. 
They are then ready for the journey to Corner Brook by sleigh, truck, train, ship 
or most usual of all, floating down by river, there to be pulped and processed into 
newsprint. Halloran stands five foot eleven in his socks, and weighs 200 pounds, 
according to the Medical Officer who runs the foot rule over every logger at the 
start of the season. According to the camp cook, his appetite is built in propor- 
tion! ““He’d eat a cow between two biscuits.” But Barney just smiles tolerantly, 
knowing that a logger without an appetite is as useless as an axe without a handle. 
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* Fictitious name for a real character 
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_ Miss Betty Westmoreland is a student in 
a London Hospital who is spending 
her holidays with her parents at 


THE KING’S ARMS HOTEL 
LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL 


She is seen having her first riding lesson 
from Mr. Uren, who is in charge of the 
riding school attached to the hotel. 
Mr. Miller, who is seen holding the horse, 
although over 80 years of age still retains 
his interest in visitors. He has been an 
hotel proprietor and licensee for over 
50 years. 
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All Lifeboats are equipped with this life 
saving device. Which can project a line 
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Help to provide this safeguard by sending 
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tribution may save a live. 
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AGES OF ELEGANCE 


COSTUME OF THE WESTERN WORLD. EARLY 
Tupor by James Laver; ELIza- 
BETHAN AND JACOBEAN by Graham 
Reynolds. George G. Harrap & Co. 
10s. 6d. each. 


E who of necessity live in an age of 

drab austerity find relief, if not 
encouragement, in a contemplation of the 
manners and customs of our forefathers, 
who were happily unaware of that word of 
sinister significance, “‘ utility.”” The doubt- 
ful benefits of modern science and of 
political thought can be measured against 
the limitations of the blissfully ignorant 
past. In nothing is this more marked than 
in the matter of costume, which clearly 
reflects the atmosphere of an age. We 
may claim some progress in the simplifica- 
tion of the clothes we wear; we may pride 
ourselves on the hygienic nature of our 
apparel, but there it ends. Mass produc- 
tion not only causes deadly uniformity, but 
it also lowers standards of craftsmanship 
and material. 

In these two brief monographs, the first 
of a projected series covering the subject 
of Western costume from the earliest times 
until the present day, two recognised autho- 
rities introduce a collection of plates in 
colour, and in monochrome, from contem- 
porary paintings, drawings and brass 
rubbings. These illustrations are confined 
almost exclusively to the elaborate dress 
worn by eminent and wealthy people. We 
are promised in later monographs a view 
of the clothes of humbler folk, the 
functionaries, servants and peasants. It 
is interesting to note that no less than 
fifteen of the plates in the Early Tudor 
volume are from paintings and drawings by 
Holbein, to whose skill and energy as a 
portraitist we are indebted for much of our 
knowledge of what people looked like in 
those days. 

A special word of praise is due to the 
printing of the text, and of the illustrations, 
which has been entirely done in Holland. 
It is, nevertheless, to be hoped that the time 
is not far distant when our English printers 


will be able again to do the good work of 


which they are undoubtedly capable. 
SYDNEY J. MAIDEN. 
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Novels 


STAR QUALITY. By Noel Coward. Heine- 
mann. 10s. 6d. 


STRANGERS IN THE House. By Simenon. 
Routledge. 9s. 6d. 


SECRET MINISTRY. By Desmond Cory. 
F. Muller. 9s. 6d. 


Tin Sworp. By M.S. Boylan. Gollancz. 
10s. 6d. 


THE BROKEN Root. By Arturo Barea. 
Faber. 15s. 


IKE most ordinary citizens I have, in 

my time, derived a good deal of 
pleasure from the talents of Mr. Noel 
Coward. I would like to say that this was 
increased by reading the tales in Star 
Quality, but it would hardly be true. The 
writer’s masterly presentation of theatrical 
temperament is incontestable, but shorn 
of the bravura conferred by the human 
performance, the cold print shows up his 
film stars and his leading ladies for the 
egocentric bores they often are. Mr. 
Coward has, of course, a perfect ear for 
dialogue, but there isn’t enough of it, and 
the curtain of his first story at least seems 
rather ineffective. There is one story 
about a devoted couple of suburban Lon- 
don expatriates on a Pacific island which 
is rather like Maugham, but it is Maugham 
without the cutting edge. There is a 
skilful sketch about a woman who is 
making her first flight and is terrified; and 
the title story sums up the trials and 
troubles of getting a play produced with 
an ambitious young producer and a tartar 
of a leading lady with unrivalled authority. 
It is all immensely readable, and whether 
you feel soothed or irritated is probably a 
matter of time and temperament, and has 
nothing whatever to do with art. 

I am riveted to the page whenever I 
begin to read Simenon. His latest book 
is concerned with a French provincial 
lawyer, Hector Loursat, who has retreated 
from the world since his wife left him, 
ignoring his practice, his friends and even 
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Novels 


his only daughter, because he thinks she 
may not be his. He lives in a neglected 
house, the atmosphere of which is conveyed 
to the reader with an almost physical 
impact. One night he hears a shot, and a 
murdered man is discovered in one of the 
unused rooms. The astonished lawyer 
gradually learns that a whole secret life 
has been centred in the house to which he 
had withdrawn from all social activity; his 
daughter, Nicole, and a number of other 
young people in the town have been playing 
at gangsters, and the play has taken a 
sinister turn. A wretched youth, the only 
son of a poor widow, ambitious and in love 
with Nicole, is accused of the murder. 
Loursat undertakes his defence. The un- 
ravelling of the crime is interesting, but 
the real interest of the book is the unfolding 
of the character of Loursat, forced, for the 
first time in years, to come out of his 
isolation, to-feel, to take sides. Simenon 
has always excelled in the sense of place, 
no one is his equal in conveying the 
atmosphere of menacing streets, /ouche 
bars, the curious hide-outs of professional 
crooks. 


Yet it must be admitted that the world 
of the fictional crook has its points. 
Private detectives and secret agents fre- 
quent luxurious flats, smart night clubs, 
and get involved with dazzling torch 
singers, cocaine addicts and smugglers, 
and spies who are superhuman shots. We 
know the set-up, and we know all the plots, 
the marks are given for the writer’s skill 
in handling. The skill of Mr. Desmond 
Cory, a newcomer to this sort of thing, 
is very considerable. Secret Ministry is 
concerned with the nefarious activities of 
some Gestapo men, who have gone to 
ground in Sussex; the man after them has 
the engaging name of Johnny Fedora, he 
plays the piano better than Sherlock 
played the violin, and not only for relaxa- 
tion. He has a nice taste in wisecracks 
and also in girls, the plot gets thicker and 
the shots faster, as the book goes on, and 
there is a really terrific climax. Also a 
lady, who reminded me of the late Mr. 
Petersen’s girl friend Irma, who has always 
been my favourite blonde. A very good 
start for Mr. Cory. 
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Novels 


Tin Sword tells the adventures of Joshua 
Doty, who was born in Battle Creek, Mich., 
and made up his mind to be a famous 
soldier. Joshua has a large-hearted and 
much married mother, Victoria, and Vic- 
toria’s helpful admirers co-operate in start- 
ing Joshua in the _ world. He is 
susceptible to women, but this is never 
allowed to deflect his main ambition; 
it must, indeed, serve it, as when he falls 
in love with a girl named Minna von 
Clausewitz because he thinks she is a 
daughter of the famous Prussian general. 
I went quite a long way pleasantly with 
Joshua, but eventually the archness of the 
style destroyed the fun, for me at least. 
A lot of people will like it. 

The last book is not fun; it is pain- 
ful and profoundly serious. Those 
who have read Arturo Barea’s auto- 
biographical writings and his study of 
Lorca will know that. In The Broken Root, 
Antolin Moreno, a middle-aged Spaniard 
who fled to England after the Civil War, 
returns to Madrid to seek out his family. 
He finds them in a low quarter of the 
town, his wife bemusing her few 
brains with spiritualism, his daughter 
a frustrated little church mouse, his elder 
son a pimp and a dabbler in the black 
market, his younger son an _ ardent 
narrow-minded Communist. All welcome 
his return because of the money he has 
brought. But, with none of them, has he 
anything in common. His exile’s passion, 
his desire to re-enter the life of the family, 
are all turned aside by their meanness, 
stupidity or corruption. Yet he sees that 
they are not wholly to blame. Behind 
them is the background of the regime, 
painted unsympathetically, but not, one 
feels, unfairly. Hunger, ignorance, cor- 
ruption, and the Spanish disregard for 
human life, will dominate any regime. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


MONG writers who have died young 

in recent years, none was more 
promising than Denton Welch. His death, 
in 1948, after years of suffering, caused by 
an accident, was a great loss. In A Last 
Sheaf (Lehmann, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Eric Oliver 
has collected a final choice of stories, 
sketches, and poems, with reproductions 
of some of Welch’s remarkable paintings. 
At one time Welch had been an art student 
at the Goldsmiths College. 

Many readers will be glad to possess this 
fifth book. Welch had amazing intuition 
and insight into the human mind. He 
wrote with scrupulous clarity. He insisted 
on the truth. Many young writers would 
benefit by studying his methods. 


Professor W. L. MacDonald’s Pope and 
His Critics (Dent, 18s.) is an investigation 
into the question of how far personalities 
have entered into the criticism of the great 
Augustan, and with what effect on the 
critical judgment. The author has carried 
out a formidable piece of literary research 
on a difficult and, in some respects, an un- 
attractive subject. It has been done with 
tact and skill and, as it is hardly necessary 
to add, with discerning scholarship. 


I remember Sir Walter Raleigh used to 
delight in quoting a lovely, followed by a 
pathetic, stanza from The Castle of Indo- 
lence. It is an unequal but, in parts, an 
endearing work. Professor Douglas 
Grant, the distinguished author of an 
excellent war book, The Fuel of the Fire, 
now holds a Chair in the University of 
Toronto, and he has been making a special 
study of 18th century poetry. His James 
Thomson: Poet of “ The Seasons ’’ (Cresset 
Press, 18s.) is an excellent biography, 
written with wit and perception, with 
special reference to Thomson’s relationship 
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to contemporary politics and literature. 
Some poems and letters are published here 
for the first time. The publishers are to 
be congratulated on the book’s pleasant 
format. 


Old Q’s Daughter (Hutchinson, 18s.), by 
Bernard Falk, is a new and revised edition 
of a book that first appeared in 1937. 
Maria Fagnani was the illegitimate daugh- 
ter of the fourth Duke of Queensberry, 
and the wife of an Italian nobleman. Her 
husband, her son, and her grandson were 
all passionate lovers of art, and to them we 
owe the Wallace Collection. Mr. Falk has 
written an entertaining account of a pecu- 
liar family history. 


The reign of Charles II was rich in clever 
rogues, who had full opportunity to display 
their talents and resources. Mr. Maurice 
Petherick has done some excellent research 
work into the careers of Colonel Blood, 
who tried to steal the Crown jewels, and 
five other ingenious characters in Restora- 
tion Rogues (Hollis & Carter, 30s.). The 
book has also a serious purpose, because 
in it the author has called attention to the 
need for a new estimate of certain aspects 
of the political history of the time. This 
is a book that may be recommended, 
especially to students of criminology, and 
readers who prefer crime in real life to 


murder in the pages of a detective story. 


Among the younger novelists, Mr. Gra- 
ham Greene is one of the first to be 
honoured by a critical study of his work. 
This is The Art of Graham Greene (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.), by Kenneth Allott and 
Miriam Farris. It was a well-deserved 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


tribute, and in it the authors attempt to declines firmly to be “drawn” on the 
assess Mr. Greene’scontributionto English subject of his contemporaries. “It is 
literature during the last 20 years. They impossible, and certainly impertinent, for 
are both fervent admirers, and they lecture _a critic to claim to place living writers, in 
in the-English Department of Liverpool relation one to another, and to the mighty 
University. The book’s purpose is “an  dead,”’ he writes. 

evaluation of the novels as full and as 


documented as possible.’’ This is a task a . . 
extremely difficult to do so soon after these 
stories were written, and the book may < The last of the six London books in “ The 


prove to be of greater interest to the County Books Series,” published by 

historian than it will be to the student of | Messrs. Robert Hale, is London West of the 

literature. Unquestionably itissincereand = Bars (15s.), by Douglas Newton. This is 

able. the story of centre of the capital, from 

the Strand to the Royal Borough of Ken- 

. . ‘ sington. Mr. Newton has dealt com- 

petently with his magnificent theme. Per- 

A short manual, The Growth of the _ haps he has been a little overawed by it. 

English Novel (Methuen, 5s.), by Richard There is room for more pageantry than he 

Church, is an excellent piece of compres- _ gives us, but he must have had an almost 

sion, devoting about fifteen pages out of | impossible task in deciding what to omit. 

213 to the novel from George Gissing to _— The illustrations are very well-chosen and 

the present day. Mr. Church uses the reproduced. 

historical approach with success, and E. G. 
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RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


LGAR’S symphonic study Falstaff, by 
common consent one of the finest 
orchestral works in the repertoire, has been 


. re-recorded for the first time since the 


discs made with Elgar himself conducting 
were issued. Of all living conductors 
Sir Adrian Boult has the deepest insight 
into this great work, and his performance 
of it with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra is both magnificent and very well 
recorded (H.M.V. DB 9603-6; on special 
order only). One’s enjoyment of the rich 
and often deeply moving score is notably 
increased by reading Tovey’s account of 
the work, which incorporates Elgar’s own 
comments, in Volume IV of Essays in 
Musical Analysis, and the two parts of 
Henry IV. Sir Thomas Beecham so rarely 
takes up a piece of British contemporary 
music that I listened with interest to 
Richard Arnell’s ballet suite Punch and the 
Child, which Beecham has recorded with 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Col. 
LX 1391-2, LXS 1393) to discover what 
had attracted him in it. The music is 
un-original but lively enough, and an excel- 
lent vehicle for Sir Thomas’s own wit and 
vitality, but to make sense of it be sure 
you are given the descriptive leaflet. (That 
is, in a way, a criticism of the work!) 

One may be unable to accept Richard 
Strauss’ theatrical picture of life after 
death in the early tone poem Death and 
Transfiguration, but Furtwangler, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, makes a 
thrilling thing of the romantic C major tune, 
and paints a dramatic picture of the dying 
man (H.M.V. DB 21160). 

Heifetz, with the composer conducting 
the Philharmonia Orchestra, has recorded 
Sir William Walton’s revised version of his 
violin concerto (H.M.V. DB 21257-9). 
His technique is, of course, impeccable, 
his tone suavely beautiful, but he is short 
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on romantic feeling. Could no British 
artist have been found for the task? 
Walton is not the best conductor of his 
music, and there are some disconcerting 
hurries and delays, but it is good to hear 
how improved this fine work is by the 
revision, especially in the matter of the 
orchestration, which before was often too 
noisy. 

The fact that Yehudi Menuhin and 
Louis Kentner have recorded the first of 
Bach’s sonatas for violin and cembalo, 
in B minor, means, I hope, that they will 
record the remaining five of these beautiful 
works, too long absent. from the cata- 
logues. Their ensemble is well-nigh per- 
fect, and they are particularly good in the 
two sorrowful slow movements. The last 
(quick) movement is not so well recorded 
as the rest, and not quite so well played. 
Even purists, who demand the harpsichord 
and a viola da gamba continuo will have to 
admit that every detail of the part writing 
is clear in this performance. 

The only solo vocal record that awakens 
enthusiasm in me this month is that by the 
incomparable Victoria de los Angeles, 
accompanied by the incomparable Gerald 
Moore, singing two of the Tonadillas by 
Granados. This is a gem (H.M.V. DA 
1976). 

The second volume of An Anthology of 
English Church Music, sponsored by the 
British Council, has now appeared and, 
on the whole, shows improvements, in 
choice and performance of music and in 
recording, over the first volume. 

Out of the many records I select two 
which would, I think, appeal to any lover 
of music. These are two motets, one by 
Robert Johnson (c. 1600-50) Dum transis- 
set Sabbatum, a tenderly beautiful account 
of the visit of the three Marys to the tomb 
of Jesus, the other, Byrd’s superb Ave 
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Verum, both sung by King’s College Choir, 
Cambridge (Col. LX 1380), and Salvator 
Mundi, by John Blow, with Crofts Burial 
Sentences on the reverse, both sung by 
New College Choir, Oxford (Col. -LX 
1385). Unfortunately the recordings by 
St. George’s Chapel Choir are not so good 
as the rest, artistically or mechanically. 

I have not been able to hear many of the 
large number of L.P. records just issued, 
by Decca, but the list contains some very 
desirable works. That fine pianist, Wilhelm 
Kempff, is well represented by a fine per- 
formance, deliberately on an intimate 
scale, of Schubert’s wonderful posthumous 
Sonata in B flat (Decca LXT 2577), and the 
two Legends by Liszt, with six pieces from 
the Années de Pelerinage (Decca LXT 
2572). In all these Kempff’s unique 
warmth of tone and innate sense of poetry 
came over very well in the recording—the 
best piano recording Decca has yet done— 


and he well shows how his fine technique 
is subordinated to artistic ends in the 
Legends, St. Francis Preaching to the Birds 
—an exquisite piece—and St. Francis of 
Paul Walking on the Waters. Karl 
Miinchinger and The Stuttgart Chamber 
Orchestra are always good value, and I 
much enjoyed their playing of a Pergolesi 
Concertino in F minor (if it really is 
Pergolesi!), and Respighi’s well-known 
third Suite of Ancient Airs and Dances 
(Decca LXT 2571). 

The stars of the recording made from the 
sound track of the film of Offenbach’s 
opera The Tales of Hoffmann are Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. The singing is often 
good, sometimes indifferent, but the whole 
thing is alive, and the orchestral playing 
is superb (Decca LXT 2582-4, and on 78. 
AX 497-511.) 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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Cranes SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 

training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


oe. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 

A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 
Laboratories. 


66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 

Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 
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SCHOOLS 


PARENTS SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., inne 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal School 
Agency, 185 Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 


eee oo AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal, ete 3 Edmunds, D.Mus. 


Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


UPPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
INDEPENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Recognised as Efficient by the Ministry of rr 
Headmistress: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 
Preparation for General Certificate of Education at all its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and Art special 
features. Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine Playing Fields, Hard Courts, Swimming Pool, Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district — 


& J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 PSB Street, London, E.C.4 
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HOTELS 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. ’Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


BLISLAND, Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
Club—beautifully situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


RIGHTON.—Clarges Hotel. Facing sea. 80 rooms with 
H. & C., Tel., Radio. Good food, every comfort. Cocktail 
Bar. From 25/- daily, incl. all meals. Brochure. Tel.: 21877. 


Facing the sea but away 


BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


from the traffic of the front. 
5314, 


BRIXHAM, South Devon.—Parkham Towers Hotel. Peace- 
ful elevated position within pleasant garden, good table, 
high standard of comfort and cleanliness. Brochure. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
ia Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
13. 


COTSWOLDS.—Old Red Lion Hotel, Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Glos. (Tel. 66). Good cooking, well heated; garden; 
own poultry; bracing, very restful. Winter from 3 gns, 
Summer 5-6} gns. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


*Phone: 74791 (4 lines) 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


Y ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring centre; 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th, our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
R.A.C, 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘*‘ Handotel.”’ 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


EPTON, Midhurst, Sussex.i—Park House. A private 

Country House Hotel. Comfortable beds, good food, 
home produce, central heating, h. & c. in most rooms. 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting course. 
9 acres ground, lovely downs 5 minutes’ walk. Children 
welcomed. A.A. approved. Brochure on request. Resident 
Owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel.: Midhurst 490. 


Ross.— —Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 


h Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. 


H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. 
South and overlooking Common, 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


t Facing 
Private Suites, 


WESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 
Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.; Northam 288. 


WINDERMERE. Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 


Open throughout year. ’Phone 49 


ACCOMMODATION 


SELECT Town and Country furnished Accommodation 
supplied and required: The Link Bureau, 10 Eccleston 
Street, S.W.1. SLOane 9940. 


NURSING HOMES 


BEACH House Nursing Home (Regd.), Kingsdown-on-Sea, 
Deal. Ideally situated with verandahs. Nerve, Medical 
Convalescent, Chronic patients invited to recuperate in 
maximum sunshine. Central heating. Beach Chalet. 
Apply Matron, Kingsdown, Deal, Tel. 251 


LONDON, MAYFAIR.—Green Park Hotel. Regency Bar 

& Restaurant. Intimate atmosphere. Cuisine unexcelled. 
150 Rooms—Radio, Television, central heating, ’phone all 
rooms. Many suites with Bath or Shower Bath. Moderate 
terms. Brochure & Tariff ‘O’ from E. R. Bassett, General 
Manager. Tel.: MAYfair 7522. 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
wie both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 

M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
fe 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street ,London, W.1 .Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


EXQUISITE 
Gaily coloured members 
of the Nymphalidae family 
of South American butter- 
flies clustered on flowers 
of a Giant Saguaro cactus. 
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